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NEW YORK, FRIDAY, MAY 27, 1921 





AGENTS’ QUALIFICATION 
LAW UP IN CONVENTION 


Bill Requiring Securing of License 
Prescribes Test to Prove Fitness 
for Insurance Business 








MUTUALS ARMISTICE URGED 





Commissioner Donaldson Also Declares 
in Favor of Multiple Policies; 
National Association’s Financial 

Plan Endorsed 





Insurance history was written and 
some sensational “fireworks” exploded 
last week at the annual convention of 
the New York State Association of 
Local Agents, held at the Hotel Onon- 
daga, Syracuse. It was the most suc- 
cessful and well attended meeting in 
the history of the association, and was 
marked by the transaction of several 
important items of business, numerous 
interesting and valuable addresses by 
notable speakers, much hearty good- 
fellowship, and delightful social activ- 
ities. Credit for this success was large- 
ly due to the careful carrying out of 
well-laid plans made by President 
Frederick V. Bruns, backed up by an 
efficient general convention committee 
and sub-committees. 

Standing out as the high light of the 
convention’s activities was formal ac- 
tion taken toward securing what all 
agents long have agreed is the most 
needed reform in the insurance world 
—the setting of a proper standard for 
agents and enactment of a law requir- 
ing possession of adequate qualifica- 
tions as a condition for the securing of 
a license. 

Put “Teeth” in Constitution 

_ Second in importance was the chang- 
ing of the constitution of the associa- 
tion in such fashion as “to put teeth 
into it and making membership in this 
organization stand for something,” as 
the sponsors expressed it. Also nota- 
ble was the adoption of a change by 
which the association’s budget was ad- 
justed to meet the new financial plan of 
the National Association, which action, 
although it doubled the minimum dues 
and substantially raised the whole 
scale, was unanimously adopted. 

Something of a flurry was caused 
when Henry Carey of Ithaca called the 
attention of the agents to a letter sent 
from the office of Marsh & McLennan 
to all the employes of the New York 

(Continued on page 24) 
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First British Insurance Office Established in United States A. D. 1804 


~PHCENIX- 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LT™® OF LONDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1782) 








A Corporation which has stood the test of time! 
139 YEARS of successful business operation. World- 
wide interests. Absolute security. Excellent service 


and facilities. 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


PERCIVAL BERESFORD, U. S. Manager 


























‘‘AMERICA’S OLDEST FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY ”’ 


1921 





yy) ae a $5,000,000 


FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—MARINE 


Brokerage and Service Department 
CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager 
122-126 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 

















1867 1921 


THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Results of 1920 


$254,538,407.00 of Insurance in Force 
$ 62,399,248.00 New Business in 1920 (paid for) 





Sixty-nine per cent of all business 
written since organization still in force. 








For information address: Home Office, Des Moines 





C. B. KNIGHT SCHOOL 
FOR NEW YORK AGENTS 


Preble Tucker Has Charge of Special 
Course to Increase Efficiency 
in Selling 








NEW AND OLD AGENTS BENEFIT 





Dr. William Muhlberg, E. E. Hardcastle 
and Jerome Clark, Guests at 
Testimonial Banquet 





Charles B. Knight, general manager 
of the Union Central Life, in New York 
City, was host at a testimonial banquet 
given to the members of the Greater 
New York Agency at the Hotel Astor 
last Friday evening. The honor guests 
at the banquet were: Dr. William 
Muhlberg, medical director; E. E. Hard- 
castle, actuary, and Jerome Clark, 
second assistant superintendent of 
agents of the Union Centra! Life. 

After the banquet was served there 
was some speech making. Mr. Knight 
acted as toastmaster. Mr. Knight spoke 
briefly and enthusiastically of the re- 
markable growth of the agency under 
his supervision, incidentally letting it 
be known that the agency slogan for 
1921, “Two Million Per Month” was 
being achieved. 

Dr. Muhlberg spoke extemporaneous- 
ly on the subject of “Relations Between 
the General Agent, the Agent and the 
Medical Director,” recounting the hap- 
py results accruing where there was a 
full and free presentation of informa- 
tion required by the medical depart- 
ment, and where a first hand knowledge 
of the problems of the producer is had 
by the medical director through per- 
sonal contact with producers in their 
work. 

Jerome Clark made his bow to the 
Greater New York Agency in a well 
adapted little speech having to do with 
its splendid growth. He told of how it 
had come from behind under the di- 
rection of General Manager Knight, 
and how it had passed all other agen- 
cies of the Union Central, and was now 
a very active body among the first 
agencies of all companies. He put par- 
ticular stress on the very low lapse 


ratio of New York agency despite its 
large increase in business. 


During the banquet there was enter- 
tainment provided, the diners joining 
heartily in the singing of a number of 
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songs led by Harry Armstrong, com- 
poser and pianist. Following the ban- 
quet Miss Jean Irwin sang some popu- 
lar ballads; Miss Margaret Calvert ren- 
dered selections on the violin and 
danced; Jack Armour told stories and 
Harry Brown told stories and sang 
southern melodies, accompanied by the 
banjo. 

In the afternoon preceding the ban- 
quet the agents of the Knight office 
gathered in the assembly rooms of the 


Merchants Association in the Wool- 


worth Building to listen to a talk by 
Preble Tucker, of the agency, who is 
conducting a course of instruction for 
its members. The course was designed 
to increase Union Central selling effi- 
ciency in the Greater New York 
Agency. 

Every agent taking the course was 
expected to submit his or her record 
for 1920, and up to the time the course 
began in 1921, to Mr. Tucker, giving 
name, address, length of time in busi- 
ness. 

The agents taking the course are ex- 
pected to have four interviews each 
working day, or a minimum of three 
interviews a day, and two interviews 
on Saturday, making a total of 20 in- 
terviews for each week. These inter- 
views are to be with new prospects not 
canvassed before by the agent, and 
must be real interviews where the ques- 
tion of insurance is actually discussed, 
and not merely caJ's. The agents re- 
port these interviews to Mr. Tucker 
who analyzes same and determines 
whether the agent is seeing the right 
kind of people, and will also enable 
him to find out where the agent’s 
weakness lies, whether it is in his ap- 

roach or whether he is qualified or 
as the makings of an insurance 
salesman. 

The idea of the course is to improve 
the agent’s selling efficiency and thus 
increase his income. Mr. Tucker main- 
tains that no matter how long an agent 
is in the insurance business there is 
always something to learn. 

In his talk last week Mr. Tucker 
made the point that life insurance 
agents do two things at the same time, 
one for which they are paid and the 
other for which they get nothing. He 
said that agents sell the business and 
at the same time advertise the busi- 
ness. ‘They get paid for the former 
but for the latter they actually get 
nothing. 

Mr. Tucker pointed out that there 
was much competition in the business 
this year, in fact more competition 
than ever existed in the business, this 
brought about by reason of the fact 
that companies are anxious to maintain 
the production of recent years. Mr. 
Tucker suggested that in meeting com- 
petition the agent should choose the 
point in connection with his company 
in which it is strongest and sell that 
to the prospect, rather than argue on 
the merits of the other fellow’s argu- 
ments. Mr. Tucker further suggested 
that the agent sell the plan of insurance 
to the prospect before mentioning his 
company at all. 

It was pointed out by Mr. Knight at 
this meeting that the Greater New 
York agency of the Union Central pro- 
duced one-fifth of the company’s busi- 
ness. Mr. Knight also pointed out that 
the first four agencies in New York 
were less than $500,000 apart in pro- 
duction, and that the two leading agen- 
cies at the present time are about 
$100,000 apart, and one of those agen- 
cies is that of the Union Central. 





From time to time some 
Boosting noted man in the business 
Business world makes a statement in 
Insurance favor-of business insurance. 

The late Charles F. Clark, 
president of the Bradstreet Company, 
was a firm believer in this form of in- 
surance. The Travelers Standard has 
printed the following relative to Mr. 


———— 








by calling at 











REAL SATISFACTION | 


Working with William N. Compton and the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company in New 
York City forms the happiest combination imagin- 
able for the life insurance salesman. 


If you have any doubt in your mind have it dispelled 


220 BROADWAY 


Phone 6030 Cortlandt 




















Clark and what he thought of business 
insurance: 

In the words of the late president of 
the Bradstreet Company: 

“It is practically beyond doubt that 
Partnership or Corporation life insur- 
ance strengthens the credit of firms 
adopting it. The increased confidence 
which it establishes is recognized in 
the mercantile community, and thus re- 
flected through our reports.” 
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Bradstreet’s sends out a little yellow 
slip announcing to its subscribers the 
death of an important member in a 
business. And at some of its offices it 
adds the amount of Business insurance 
carried. 

There can be no reason for making 
such a report other than the assumption 
that the death of such a man is of finan- 
cial importance to all interested in that 
particular organization. 

This practice undoubtedly keeps cred- 
itors from pushing many a solvent con- 
cern to the wall. Thus it is seen that 
corporation and partnership insurance 
helps furnish capital and tide over the 
crises that so frequently occur in busi- 
ness experience. 


Seven Reasons Why 
People Should Insure 


GUIDE 





EXPERIENCE SHOULD 





The Mutual Benefit Cites Interesting 
Cases From Its Records in This 
Connection 





Pick your reasons why people should 
insure their lives from the school of ex- 
perience, is a thought advanced by the 
Mutual Benefit in an article in “The 
Pelican” under the caption “Seven Rea- 
sons Why People Should Insure.” The 
article says: 

Anybody whose life is worth any- 
thing to anybody else should carry life 
insurance. If, however, a person is so 
isolated as to have no ties at all, he 
needs insurance just the same, as a 
dependable old age annuity. Exper- 
ience is a good teacher, though at times 
a hard one. The experiences of the life 
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Assets ....... 
Liabilities .. 








The Guardian Life Insurance 


Company of America 
| Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





Outstanding results for 1920, the greatest year in the 
Company’s history. 


——— 


_ New Insurance paid for............$ 46,490,818 
Insurance in Force................ 228,620,496 
Increase in Insurance in Force...... 
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Surplus and Dividend Fund....... 








. The past year was notable for further development 
of the Guardian’s comprehensive plan of agency 
cooperation. 


28,392,951 
60,720,151 
55,695,923 

5,024,228 











For information regarding the opportunities avail- 
able in the agency organization of this Company to 
men who can measure up to them, address 


T. Louis Hansen, Vice-President 


50 Union Square, 





New York 


these observations and sugge:: the 
thought that the millions of healt) y per. 
sons living today would find the ‘uture 
much happier if they allowed them. 
selves to be governed by the life ingyr. 
ance experience of others. One of the 
greatest obstacles to an adequa'> pro. 


tection of the insuring public is 4 pe- 
culiar tendency on the part of ihe jp. 
dividual to disregard the exper ences 
of others positioned like himse! untij 
the lightning of misfortune rikeg 
home. The following cases mig « wel] 
be pondered by the procrastina: ». 
Policy No. 921,226 for $25,000 1 the 
Life plan was issued in 1920 at xe 49 
The insured was an executi and 
named his wife as beneficiary. 116 net 
premium outlay was $1,519.25. Two 
months after receiving his poli \ this 
man was taken ill and on Marsh 20, 
1921, died as the result of per: icious 
anaemia. The claim was paid 0 hig 
wife. In addition to this insurance he 


had a business insurance policy issued 
a number of years ago on whic!) over 


$21,000 was paid by the Mutual /:enefit 
to his Company. 
Policy No. 968,390 for $5,000 on the 


Life plan was issued in 1920 to a real 
estate operator, age 31. His estate 


was named as beneficiary. He dic Feb- 
ruary 12, 1921, of acute appendicitis, 
after paying only one semi-annia! pre- 


mium of $59.85. The Company paid 
$4,941.30 to the estate of the insured. 
Policy No. 924,028 for $2,000 on the 
Life 20 Payments Accelerative Endow- 
ment plan was issued in 1920 to a 
druggist, age 21. Five quarterly pre- 
miums amounting to $73.50 were paid. 
This young man was accidentally killed 
on March 7, 1921, and $1,965.85 was paid 
to his mother, by the Mutual Benefit. 
Policy No. 945,363 for $2,000 on the 
Life 20 Payments Accelerative Endow- 
ment plan was issued to a twenty-year- 
old carpenter in 1920. Two semi-annual 
premiums amounting to $57.64 were 
paid. The insured died on February 23, 
1921, of scarlet fever and $2,000 was 
paid to his mother by the Company. 
Policy No. 940,121 for $2,000 on the 
Life Accelerative Endowment plan was 
issued in 1920. The applicant was a 
woman, age 35. One annual premium 
of $52.70 was paid. This policyholder 


. developed an acute heart disease of 


which she died on February 24, 1921. 
The Company paid $2,000 to her estate. 

Policy No. 930,285 for $1,000 on the 
Life 20 Payments Accelerative Endow- 
ment plan was issued in 1920 to a clerk, 
age 24. An additional $1,000 policy was 
issued on this life but was returned 
not taken. A term and two semi-an- 
nual premiums amounting to $32.27 
were paid. The insured in this case 
died on January 31, 1921, of bleod poison 
and $1,000 was paid to the mother. 

Policy No. 984,648 was issued on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1921, for $3,000 on the Life 
Accelerative Endowment plan to a clerk 
age 15. A semi-annual premium of 
$28.14 was paid. This policyho'der be 
came ill on March 12th and ‘ied on 
March 13th of acute pneumoni:. The 
policy was in force only thirty, days. 
The policyholder paid the Mutu! Ben- 
efit $28.14 and the company puid his 
mother $2,972.40. 





NEGRO COMPANY FORMED 


The Mid-West Life, a new « .mpany 
to be operated by negroes, !.s sub 
mitted its articles of associatio. to the 


Missouri insurance departmen: It is 
to be a stipulated premium c- npany. 
The directors all live in Kansa- City. 


BIG WRITERS 


READ 
THE EASTERN UNDERWR ‘ER 


Each Week for New Ids 
DO YOU? 
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ess Depends On 
sail Will to Make Good 


RIGHT ATTITUDE THE’ BASIS 





Hadley Tells Harrisburg Association 
" Individual is Master of 
Results 





In an address before a large gather- 
ing of the Harrisburg Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association, B. F. Hadley, vice- 
president and secretary of the Equit- 
able Life Insurance Co. of Iowa, dis- 
cussed a subject which many expressed 
as new to them, and at least gave them 
something to think about when consid- 
ering causes for success or failure. 

Mr. Hadley contended that it is use- 
less to learn the life insurance business, 
policy contracts and various applica- 
tions of their benefits; the science of 
selling including approach, interest, de- 
sire, closing; systematization of work, 
ete., unless the individual Possesses a 
will and determination to do. This, he 
said, is fundamental to achievement on 
any attractive scale. 

He pointed out that as the divine will 
was essential to the loaf of bread, the 
foundation all supporting and necessary 
to the giant Woolworth Building, and 
the engineer the soul of the engine, and 


that each would be worthless or im- 
nossible without those essentials, so 
the individual, even though deemed as 
near perfect as possible from a physi- 


cal standpoint, is a “dud” so far as 
achievement is concerned if he does not 
will to do 

Mr. Hadley contends that it is more 
essential that an individual find “that 
something” within in life insurance 
selling than in other lines of endeavor, 
contending that where a difference an- 
pears in volume of business produced, 
it may be traced in a large measure to 
the degree in which a real discovery of 
self has been made, coupled with the 
determination made to intelligently 
carry out the ideals of life’s work. 

Right mental attitude, in his ovinion. 
forms the basis for success. That of 
course, standing alone, will not bring 
success, but it is fundamental to success 
on any great scale. 

One of the oldest members of the 
life underwriting fraternity in Harris- 
burg stated after the meeting that the 
address of Mr. Hadley was one of the 
best, most instructive and inspiring it 
had been his pleasure of listening to. 





DENVER UNIV. LIFE COURSES 


The School of Life Insurance Sales- 
manship of the University of Denver 
will begin its second session on June 
20. This school is planned after that 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and the first term was very suc- 
cessful. Among the courses on the curri- 
culum are the following: functions and 
principles of life insurance; practical 
salesmanship; underwriting practise: 
field practise; and business psychology. 
Charles E. Knight, New England Mu- 
tual, is chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, and Cyrus K. Drew, Insurance 
Report; J. Stanley Edwards; J. S. Fab- 
ling, Pacific Mutual; O. C. Watson, Mu- 
tual Life; and J. T. Allen, Kansas City 
Life, are members of the committee. 
The School of Commerce of the Uni- 
versity of Denver offers also to its 
students several excellent courses in 
Property insurance in addition to the 
life insurance classes. 





ALL DIRECTORS RE-ELECTED 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Maryland Life of 
Baltimore all the directors were re- 
elected. The directors are George C. 
a Eugene Levering, William Ca- 
oa: Blanchard Randall. John S. 
Bk ngs, Morris Whitridge, William S. 

ackford, Douglas H. Rose and John 
a At a subsequent meeting of 
thet Card of directors it is expected 

President Douglas H. Rose and all 
Officers will be re-elected. 











The Prudential 


Insurance 


Company 
of America 





FORREST F. DRYDEN 
President 


HOME OFFICE 
Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 
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Competition is Begun 
On Income Insurance 


OPEN TO ALL MOSLIC AGENTS 





Missouri State Life Establishes Speed 
Record in Delivering Policies to 
Philadelphia and Spokane, Wash. 





With a powerful two-page cartoon en- 
titled “Your Pen—Their Bridge” as a 
text the Missouri State Life gives no- 
tice in the Bulletin of May 12 of what 
undoubtedly will be one of the most 
interesting competitions ever opened 
to the company’s agents. The cartoon 
portrays in vivid fashion the condition 
faced by a family when protected by 
only a few thousand dollars, paid in a 
lump sum, which suffices for only a few 
months after the bread winner is gone. 
It shows that the deepest chasm, finan- 
cially, is not the immediate consequence 
of death but that it is reached with rea- 
lization by the widow that the family 
income is at an end. That is when the 
home and often the members of the 
home “go to pieces.” 

In order to bring out the strongest 
possible appeal to be made to this class 
of prospects the Missouri State Life is 
offering cash prizes for those agents 
who send in the strongest closing talk 
of not more than 150 words on the sub- 
ject of monthly income insurance. The 
first prize is $50, second $25, third $10, 
and the fourth, fifth and sixth $5 each. 
Every agent of the Missouri State Life 
is eligible and the contest closes June 
20. 

The Advertising Class at Washington 
University recently held a clinic at the 
home office of the Missouri State Life 
preparatory to writing copy for life in- 
surance advertisements, which is a part 
of their practical class work. Follow- 
ing the clinic Robert C. Newman, of the 
St. Louis agency, donated prizes to the 
three students making the best show- 
ing, as adjudged by the Insurance Field. 
Miss Elsa Queller was awarded $25, 
Frederick N. MacGregor $15 and Ken- 
neth R. MacGregor $10. 

Other items from the Missouri State 
Life Bulletin of May 12: 


“General Agent J. A. Wright leads in 
the Southern division this week, eleven 
applications indicate. There’s no stop- 
ping the optimist when he’s well on his 
way. It will be a meeting of optimists 
at Atlantic City in July.” 

“H. W. Myers, of the J. C. James Ag- 
ency, is right on his toes every minute 
—nine applications this week totalling 
$53,000. He’s right on the job to make 
it to Philadelphia.” 


The last page of the Bulletin is a 
striking “visualization” of the prompt- 
ness, accuracy and speed with which 
Missouri State Life policies are de- 
livered. Testimonials from Philadel- 
phia and Spokane, Wash., agents to the 
remarkable service afforded along these 
lines are reproduced, together with dia- 
grams. These show that the Spokane 
application was received at the home 
office at 8 A. M.and that the policy left 
at 1:30 the same day. The Philadel- 
phia record was even better, the appli- 
cation arriving at 8 A. M., and the policy 
leaving at 1 o’clock the same afternoon. 





HURRELL PRINCIPAL SPEAKER 


Alfred Hurrell, vice-president and 
general solicitor of The Prudential, was 
the principal speaker at the monthly 
meeting of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters held in Ro- 
chester recently. Mr. Hurrell was for- 
merly a Buffalo man and was thorough- 
ly at home meeting with the up-State 
men. Nine cities are now represented 
in the New York State Association of 
Life Underwriters. They are New 
York, Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Roch- 
ester, Buffalo, Binghamton, Elmira and 
Watertown. F. A. G. Merrill, of Buffalo, 
is president and George N. Cooper, of 
Rochester, is secretary of the Associa- 
tion. 
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Progress of the Equitable 











NEW FEATURES INTRODUCED IN A DECADE 
Group Life Insurance Non-Cancellable Accident 
Group Disability Insurance and Health Insurance 
Safety Inspections for Groups Premium Waiver Clause 
Home Purchase Insurance Disability Income Clause 
Refund and Cash Refund Annuity Double Indemnity Provision 
Income Bonds for Old Age Excess Interest Dividends 
New Convertible Policy Post Mortem Dividend 
Corporate Policy Endowment Conversion Privilege 
Endowment Annuity at 65 Educational Fund Agreement 
Liberty Bond Policy Salary Continuance Agreement 
Retirement Annuity Free Health Examinations 
New Survivorship Annuity Special Training for Agents 











PROTECTION 
THAT 
PROTECTS 


INSURANCE 
THAT 
INSURES 








GROWTH IN A DECADE 
1920 1910 Increase 
Outstanding Insurance Dec. 2p $2,656,524,071  $1,347,158,692  $1,309,366,279 
New Insurance.. a 520,559,921 107,965,091 421,594,830 
Assets Dec. 31st. ULE TEEPE 627,141,737 - 492,197,585 134,944,152 
Liabilities Dec. 31st............ 539,140,705 409,538,600 129,602,195 
Premium Income............... 05,354,787 53,160,164 42,194,623 
GRE BONOUND. oy < wnerisls weds Sa «x 132,156,942 76,280,493 55,867,449 
Payments to Policyholders...... 72,683,550 53,119,670 19,563,880 











THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
of the UNITED STATES 


120 Broadway New York 
W. A. DAY, President 
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Machinists’ Association Provides Plan For Insuring 
Its Members In Great Group Policy 


Contract Will Ultimately Cover 350,000 Men and Women 








Initial Insurance $500 For Each Member Which Can Be Increased $250 A Year Until The Maximum Of $3000 Is 
Reached—Plan Health and Accident Coverage Too, Also Industrial Policies For Members’ Children. 


In The Eastern Underwriter, issue of 
May 13, a story was printed in connec- 
tion with the United Life & Accident 
Insurance Company of Concord, N. H., 
selling the International Association of 
Machinists a contract for life insurance 
covering an initial group of 100,000 men 
effective on June 1. Since that item 
was published The Eastern Underwriter 
is in receipt of considerable informa- 
tion in connection with this transaction. 

The International Association of Ma- 
chinists is in the forefront of labor or- 
ganizations. The Association owns the 
Machinists Building, located at 9th 
Street and Mount Vernon Place, N. W., 
Wachington, D. C. At this location the 





WILLIAM H. JOHNSTON 
President 


Association has its own bank with more 
than $1,000,000 of resources. 

The Association has at its head offi- 
cers whose leadership is wise and able. 
The Association has an approximate 
membership of 350,000. The member- 
ship is made up of 95 per cent male and 
5 per cent female. The membership is 
distributed in every state in the Union 
and in Canada, Porto Rico and Mexico. 
_For a number of years the Associa- 
tion has provided life insurance in the 
amount of $300 covering each member, 
but wanting in a larger way to extend 
jmsurance coverage to those comprising 
the Association, the officers decided to 
Provide a way for the purchase of an 
additional $500 policy on each life, 
Which the Association would in turn re- 
insure or carry under contract with an 
old line legal reserve life company. 

The contract of life re-insurance was 
first solicited in 1919 by approximately 
forty life insurance companies, among 
which were some of the largest compa- 
mes in the world. 

After exhaustive study and investiga- 


tion the contract was finally closed and 
executed by the United Life & Acci- 
dent Insurance Company, of Concord, 
N. H., on April 18, 1921, at Concord, 
N. H., by the officers of the Internation- 
al Association of Machinists, and the 
officers of the United Life & Accident 
Insurance Company. 

All the members of the Association 
between the ages of 15 up to and in- 


by referendum during February and 
March of 1921, and despite the fact 
that there is a considerable number 
of men out of work at the present time 
approximately 97 per cent of the bal- 
lots received at the International head- 
quarters voted in favor of an immediate 
adoption of the plan of insurance cov- 
erage and authorized the International 
officers, executive board and general at- 














MACHINISTS’ BUILDING, WASHING TION, D. C. 


cluding 60 years are included in this 
group insurance policy after they have 
signed a short form of health certificate 
and their application, and after these 
documents have been approved by the 
chief medical examiner of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists at its 
headquarters in Washington, D. C. 

This contract of re-insurance as ar- 
ranged provides coverage for every 
member of the Association but, owing 
to the unemployment situation at the 
present time, it is doubtful whether 
more than 150,000 will comprise the 
initial group. The officers of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists are 
positive, however, that every member 
of the Association will in the near 
future be insured through this new 
group plan, or as soon-as the recon- 
struction period sets in and men com- 
mence to work again. 


Members Overwhelmingly Favor Plan 


At the Rochester convention of the 
International Association of Machinists 
in 1920 the delegates unanimously 
adopted the proposition of an insurance 
plan for the Association, and despite 
the fact that the previous referendum 
authorized the International officers and 
general executive board to adopt such 
a plan, they, nevertheless, requested 
every individual member of the Inter- 
national Association to vote on this plan 


torney of the Association, to close the 
contract with an old line company, or 
companies offering the best proposition. 


This contract and business is handled 
in its entirety between the headquarters 
of the International Association, at 
Washington, D. C., and the home office 
of the United Life & Accident Insur- 
ance Company at Concord, N. H. 


One contract is made between the 
Association and the insurance company 
and each individual member of the As- 
sociation will receive a certificate of 
insurance from the general secretary- 
treasurer of the Association showing 
the name of his local, his full name 
and the amount of insurance he carries, 
the full name of the beneficiary and the 
imprint of the emblem of the Interna- 
tional Association embodied upon the 
certificate. 

Under this contract each member re- 
ceives uniform coverage of $500, and 
the life insurance goes into force or 
commences as of June 1, Eastern Stand- 
ard Time, noon, 1921. It is further pro- 
vided in the contract that every year 
thereafter a member can add $250 of in- 
surance to his policy at a proportionate 
rate as per basic amount quoted him 
by the Association for the $500 of life 
insurance until a maximum amount of 
$3,000 of coverage has been reached. 
This can be done without any further 


examination whatsoever or without the 
signing of a health certificate or re 
gardless of his or her then physical 
condition. 

Premiums on this insurance are pay- 
able quarterly by the members to the 
Association and the International As- 
sociation remits quarterly in advance 
to the home office of the United Life 
& Accident Insurance Company at Con- 
cord, N. H., as per bill rendered by the 
actuary of the insurance company to 
the International Association. All cor- 
respondence is handled direct between 
the general secretary-treasurer of the 
International Association at Washing- 
ton and the home office of the insur- 
ance company. All cancellations, addi- 
tions, suspensions and death endow- 
ments are handled the same way. 

All death claims are paid direct by 





E. C. DAVISON 
General Secretary-Treasurer 


the International Association of Machin- 
ists to the beneficiaries of the assured, 
and all checks for death endowments 
are made payable to the International 
Association after proof of death of a 
member has been received from the In- 
ternational Association at the home of- 
fice of the insurance company. - 

General Secretary-Treasurer E. C. 
Davison, of the International Associa- 
tion, advises The Eastern Underwriter 
that it is their purpose in all cases 
where possible to pay claims within 
twenty-four hours after receipt of proof 
of death of the assured. 


May Convert Insurance Upon Leaving 
Association 


If any member leaves the Association 
or is suspended for any reason, his life 
insurance under this contract termi- 
nates, but he has, however, a right 
within thirty days after termination to 
convert his certificate without a medical 
examination by writing direct to the 
home office of the United Life & Acci- 
dent Insurance Company at Concord, 
N. H., and he can then receive a life 
insurance policy in any one of the forms 
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customarily issued by the company, ex- 
cept term insurance, in an amount equal 
to the amount of his protection under 
this contract between the International 
Association and the United Life & Ac- 
cident Insurance Company at the time 
of such termination. His premiums, 
however, would be about from three to 
five times higher than what he had paid 
to the International Association as a 
member of the Association in good 
standing. 

Any member of the Association who 
should resign his position with an em- 
ployer or lose his position for any rea- 
son or who leaves one city or state to 
go to some other city or state does not 
forfeit his insurance in the Association 
but simply transfers his membership 
to the state in which he goes to that 
particular local lodge and he pays his 
premiums to the financial secretary 
thereof. 

The officers and general executive 
board of the International Association 
of Machinists state that as soon as the 
unemployment situation is clarified the 
entire membership will be enrolled, 
which would make this re-insurance 
contract represent an amount approxi- 
mating $175,000,000. This would be the 
largest re-insurance contract ever writ- 
ten. 

Plans Other Protection 

In addition to the life insurance indi- 
cated above negotiations are being 
concluded now to provide health and 
accident insurance for all the male 
members of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists from the age of 16 
to the age of 55 years inclusive. 

The following plans are being con- 
sidered: four classes commencing with 
a minimum benefit payable $10 a week 
for illness or accident from any cause, 
the first five days excluded, for a period 
of 52 weeks, and $15 per week, $20 per 
week and a maximum of $25 per week 
with the same benefit. 

The International Association of Ma- 
chinists is also considering negotiations 
with old line, legal reserve, solvent in- 
dustrial life insurance companies, to 
cover approximately 1,000,000 children 
of the members of the International As- 
sociation, so that eventually the whole 
family of a member will be included for 
full protection in old line legal reserve 
life insurance companies under the 
supervision of the insurance commis- 
sioner of every state in the Union and 
in Canada. 

The International Association of Ma- 
chinists after an exhaustive study on 
the subject of life, health and accident 
and industrial insurance, has come to 
the conclusion that the only safe insur- 
ance today is insurance that is conduct- 
ed by the old line legal reserve life in- 
surance companies who are under the 
strict supervision of the insurance com- 
missioner of the state in which they 
operate. 

The foregoing information in connec- 
tion with this very remarkable insur- 
ance contract is furnished to The East- 
ern Underwriter by General Secretary- 
Treasurer ©. C. Davison, of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, and 
the accompanying cuts show the officers 
of the Association together with a pic- 
ture of their home office building in 
Washington, D. C. 





CONGRATULATIONS 


The Mutual Benefit has made a 
change in reporting the list of death 
and endowment claims paid in its ag- 
ency publication, “The Pelican,” in that 
the name of the insured has been com- 
pletely eliminated and the policy num- 
ber substituted therefor. This action 
by the Mutual Benefit is taken to pre- 
vent information in connection with 
the beneficiaries of policies in that com- 
pany falling into the hands of persons 
outside the company’s ranks to be mis- 
used. The Mutual Benefit rightfully 
states that the relations between the 
company and its policyholders are of 
a highly personal nature and are held 
in confidence by the company. 


Phoenix Mutual 
Has Big Contest 


AGENCY PRODUCTION BOOMING 





Company Celebrates 70th Anniversary; 
Birthday Gift for President Hol- 
combe; L. H. Andrews Leading 





The New York agency of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life, Rogers & Andrews man- 
agers, is leading the country in the 
agency contest of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life. Since the beginning of this con- 
test the lead has changed three times, 
New York, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
being the three contenders for the lead 
during the first twenty days. 

May is a double-celebration month 
for the Phoenix Mutual Life, the com- 
pany having been organized in May, 
1851, and the president, John M. Hol- 
combe, having been born on June 8, 
1848, so the members of the field force 
are working their heads off to turn in 
a record production during May in order 
to present their president with the big 
surprise on his birthday the week after 
the contest closes. 

The company’s agencies have been 
arranged in groups. There are five 
groups, and the competition is between 
the agencies which compose each 
group. Prizes are to be awarded. There 
will be five president’s cups, one to the 
winning agency in each group, the cup 
being presented by President Holcombe 
to the salesman leading in issued busi- 
ness in the winning agency of his group. 
Then there are five gold and five silver 
pencils to be awarded as follows: a 
gold pencil to the individual leader in 
issued business among all the agencies 
comprising his group, and a silver pen- 
cil to the individual who is the runner- 
up in each group. The presentation of 
prizes will be made at the convention 
which is to be held at the home office 
in June. An additional prize is offered 
in the form of double the amount of 
advertising material during the months 
of June, July and August to the indi- 
vidual leader in each group in issued 
business produced from old policyhold- 
ers. 

Vice-President Winslow Russell, one 
of the greatest agency leaders in the 
business, is keeping in close touch with 
the progress of the contest. He has 
called upon every member of his field 
force to extend his efforts in order that 
the following five tasks may be accom- 
plished: 

First—every salesman to make May 
his best month on record in issued busi- 
ness; second—every manager to make 
May his best month on record in issued 
business; third—every manager and 
every salesman to produce an average 
of at least four applications per week in 
May; fourth—every salesman to inter- 
view one old policyholder each day for 
the twenty-five working days in May; 
and fifth—every salesman to strive for 
a minimum of six real interviews each 
day in May. 

The contest has aroused a keen sense 
of rivalry, good-natured rivalry, within 


the groups. And these groups are so ar- — 


ranged that every section of the coun- 
try is represented in practically every 
one of the groups, for example: Los 
Angeles and New York City are among 
those in group one. This prevents any 
feeling of unfairness in regard to one 
group being represented by a section of 
the country which happens to be more 
advantageously situated, relative to 
new business, than others. 

L. H. Andrews, the capable and in- 
spiring manager of the New York City 
agency, has the distinction of leading 
the field in issued business as well as 
having his own agency showing the 
way in its group. He and Mr. Rogers 
are confident that their men will con- 
tinue to set the pace, and if any other 
agency should win out it will know that 
it was participating in a real race. 


———, 
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Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 














Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
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AGENCY CO-OPERATION 


through direct mail advertising is just one of the features which give 
Fidelity field men a distinct advantage. Last year we distributed 41,341 
direct leads—all interested prospects who requested information. This 
service, and its original policy contracts, enabled Fidelity to show an 
increase of 28.35 per cent. in paid business last year. 

Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net premium reserve basis. 
a in force over $203,000,000. Faithfully serving insurers 
since 4 




















A few openings for the right men. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 



































American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 





Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 





THE STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1844 


Now operating in 22 states and the District of 
Columbia—through its loyal and efficient agency corps 
produced in 1920—its 75th Anniversary Year—the 
largest amount of paid business in the history of the 
Company. 

In every department the Company experienced its 
most successful year. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Northwestern National 
Increases Dividends 


ACTION EFFECTIVE JULY 1 





Savings in Mortality and Excess Inter- 
est Earnings Responsible for 
Change 





W. Rollo Wilson, second vice-presi- 
dent and superintendent of agents of 
the Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis, in a letter to agents of 
that company announces that during 
the past month Actuary J. S. Hale 
recommended and the board of direc- 
tors approved an increased dividend 
schedule beginning July 1, 1921. 

“The increase in the dividend scale,” 
said Mr. Wilson, “resulted from the sav- 
ings in mortality and the excess inter- 
est earnings for 1920. During that year 
the mortality was but 53.3 per cent of 
the expected, in spite of an abnormally 
high death rate during the first three 
months of that year. The interest 
earned on the mean invested assets 
was 5.5 per cent. 

“An unfavorable dividend factor was 
the expense entailed in writing an un- 
precedented amount of new business, 
which materially reduced the Com- 
pany’s net earnings. The Company 
could have limited the amount of new 
business, as was done by many compa- 
nies, but to have done so would have 
been to reduce the incomes of our ag- 
ency organizations. We took care of 
the agents and still have been able to 
increase materially the dividends to 
policyholders. The Company has assim- 
ilated a large amount of new business, 
which represents a most valuable poten- 
tial dividend factor, which will be re- 
flected in the Company’s dividends to 
policyholders for years to come. 

“In view of the low mortality, the 
high interest earnings, the large per 
cent of surplus, and the character of 
its investments, it is apparent that the 
new scale is conservative. 

“While conservative, it shows a sub- 
stantial increase over the schedule of 
1920, and offers a most satisfactory 
comparison with the net cost of other 
mutual companies. 

“The following is an illustration of 
dividends on the new scale on Whole 
Life, Twenty Payment Life and Twenty 
Year Endowment at ages 25, 35 and 45, 
and a comparison with the dividends on 
the 1920 scale: 


Methods to Keep 
Production High 


FINE TALENT 





IS AVAILABLE 





Wide Awake Agency Managers See 
Opportunity in Present Conditions 
for Permanent Building 





How shall we meet existing condi- 
tions and keep up a reasonable percent- 
age of the growth of the past few 
years? That is a question receiving a 
great deal of consideration in various 
home offices of life insurance companies 
at the present time, for it is generally 
conceded that business is not being 
written during 1921 in a volume equal 
to that for the corresponding months of 
1920. 

If one word were selected to give 


the answer, it would be more. More 
what? More men and women engaged 
in selling; more advanced methods in 
selling; more optimism; more pep and 
aggressiveness; more hours spent in 
actual solicitation. 

It is easier to secure high grade men 
and women for life insurance work at 
the present time than at any period in 
the history of life insurance. What 
salesmen and saleswomen want at pres- 
ent is permanence; something they can 
work at with a feeling that it will iast. 
Life insurance affords that channel. It 
is the open door. 

It is a mistake to assume that selling 
life insurance is an easy task. Far from 
it. A real man or woman is required 
to successfully sell life insurance, but 
there is no business which will respond 
in a more satisfactory manner to real 
persistent, intelligent effort. 

Great numbers of individuals have 
been jarred somewhat as to a future, 
and the wide-awake agency manager or 
general agent will capitalize the pres- 
ent opportunity to inject some new 
blood into his organization. 

True, selling life insurance is harder 
than it was in 1920, but that simply 
means a little more steam or a little 
more gas. A motorist knows what to 
do when approaching a hill or a section 
of heavy, muddy road. He must “step 
on the gas.” Conditions for selling life 
insurance are more favorable than in 
any other line of endeavor. It is im- 
possible to point to a multitude of mil- 








WHOLE LIFE 





Annual : » 
Age Premium Years in force—————_, Average 
1 5 10 ; 20 a“ 
25 20.48 1920 .... $2.99 $3.30 $3.74 $4.88 3.9 
. Pe FS 3.73 4.35 5.94 4.62 
35 26.69 1920 .... 3.29 3.75 4.44 6.06 4.67 
1921 .... 3.40 4.26 5.20 7.48 5.54 
45 37.57 1920 .... 3.77 4.50 5.49 7.62 5.25 
1921 .... 4.09 5.11 6.51 9.47 6.78 
20 PAYMENT LIFE 
Annual 
Age Premium -———Years in foree——————, *Average 
1 10 20 
25 $29.02 1920 .... $3.08 $3.71 $4.67 $7.23 $5.15 
1921. .... 3.89 4.28 5.62 9.21 6.30 
35 35.30 1920 ..... 3:36 4.15 5.35 8.51 5.93 
1921 .... . 3.66 4.79 6.46 10.88 7.27 
45 45.30 1920 .... 3.80 4.84 6.32 10.09 6.94 
1921 .... 4.12 5.57 7.66 12.92 8.52 
20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 
Annual 
Age Premium Years in force—————\, * Average 
1 5 10 20 
25 $48.12 1920 ....- $3.85 $5.19 $7.21 $12.79 $8.32 
1921 .... 4.22 6.10 8.92 16.73 10.48 
35 49.93 1920 .... 3.94 5.29 7.32 12.92 8.43 
jeans... 481 6.19 9.03 16.86 10.58 
45 54.51 1920 .... 4.17 5.56 7.58 13.19 8.68 
1921 .... 4682 6.46 9.30 17.13 10.82 
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‘First year, plus twentieth year dividend, divided by two. 

















Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 
Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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lionaires who have made their millions 
profiteering off life insurance during 
the past five years. 

Cost has not been boosted 300 per 
cent and consequently there is no 
“water” to be squeezed out of the plant. 
Even the unexpected heavy losses due 
to war and influenza had but very little 
effect upon the constantly decreasing 
cost to the policyholder; in fact there 
are companies which went through that 
trying period without any decrease in 
dividends to policyholders. What a 
great tribute to life insurance as an 
institution. 

Another feature. A man’s investment 
in life insurance is worth one hundred 
cents on the dollar. He is not worry- 
ing over depreciation. The policies are 
in the tin box, safe, or vault as firm in 
value as the steel of the vault is solid. 
Deflations in stocks, bonds, merchandise 
and other values are a marked contrast 
in this particular, and all speak in most 
convincing terms of the desirability of 
life insurance as an investment. Never 
was there a greater need for life insur- 
ance protection than now. Increased 
obligations mean increased protection. 

Again, people have been on an orgy 
of high living or at least high cost of 
living. It is not an easy matter to go 
back to the old scale. Yet wives and 
children may be suddenly transformed 
to widows and orphans and with that 
transformation will come increased 
problems. 

Policyholders are borrowing on their 
policies. To that extent they are mort- 
gaging their estates and mortgaging the 
protection to their families. The life 
insurance salesman has a splendid op- 
portunity to point out the danger along 
this line and secure at least protection 
for the mortgage. 

Business concerns are placing liens 
against property and mortgages are 
being placed on farms and other prop- 
erty of value. 

All of these afford opportunity for 
the life insurance salesman, but it re- 
quires salesmanship to do the work. 
More calls must be made; the work 
must be more intelligent, persistent 
and concentrated. Use must be made 
of the three big I’s; the work must be 
industriously, intelligently and indefa- 
tigably performed. 

The habit of “following through” 
should be formed. Some may not know 
the term, but Babe Ruth and Willie 
Hoppe can tell you what it means. It 
is a “good measure stroke.” You not 
only hit the ball but you follow the 
stroke through with full strength. It 
is a plus effort and it is a winner. 

So it is with selling at the present 
time. An agent must have a mark-and 
he must plus the ordinary effort to at- 
tain it. 

Agency managers who are wide,awake 
may capitalize a wonderful opportunity 
to get good talent acquisitions to their 
sales staff and need have no fear as to 
~~ A possibility of life insurance being 
sold. 





CAPABLE MEN 


Can Always Be 


WELL PLACED 


Much desirable territory is ready for 
Agents who can deliver policies in satis- 
factory volume. Inquiries about localities 
will have careful attention. 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address: 
ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 








THE MISSION OF LIFE 
INSURANCE 
By Max Hemmendinger of The 
Mutual Benefit 

Man’s greatest care is that of 
providing, from day to day, for 
the economic well being of those 
for whom he is responsible; the 
source of his greatest disquietude 
is that, his days being numbered, 
they may be insufficient for the 
completion of his self-assigned 
task. Could he but feel that when 
“the windows of the house be 
darkened” that this work of his, 
ever incomplete, will be carried 
on by hands taught by experience, 
guided by ideals and supervised 
by the law, fortunate indeed 
would he count himself. Such 
hands society has created. We 
call it Life Insurance. It is more 
—it is immortal aig, lightening 
lives down the years beyond 
which man can envisage. A tithe 
makes one its proud possessor; 
two score years and more may 
not supply its equal. 











PEORIA LIFE AGENTS’ CONTEST 





Will Sell $3,000,000 During May in 
Honor of President’s 
Month 





Following the usual custom of insur- 
ance agents of different companies in 
designating a special month in every 
year as “president’s month,” and devot- 
ing their energy towards reaching a 
certain goal during that time, the ag- 
ency force of the Peoria Life have set 
aside the month of May as the time dur- 
ing which they will endeavor to write 
$3,000,000 insurance in honor of Emmet 
C. May, president of the Peoria Life. 

Each agent has been given his indi- 
vidual quota and it is expected that 
the force will not only reach the goal, 
but will pass it. The slogan of the 
campaign, “Roses for May Each Day in 
May,” was adopted from the custom of 
President May in keeping a vase of 
roses continuously on his desk. 
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A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVID 

POLICY, containing PENN AL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
8% reserve 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 









Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Ineome and General Efficiency 











There is no denying the 
fact that a great many men 
who should be applying for 
policies today, and who can 
well afford to pay for them, 
are taking advantage of the present op- 
portunity to plead tight money as 4a 
justification for their neglect of the life 
insurance which deep down in their 
hearts they know it is their moral duty 
to provide, says R. W. Stevens, Illinois 
Life. 

As life underwriters well know. the 
life insurance investment, while being 
the best and most necessary, is the one 
which the average man is the slowest 
to make and the one which, if he con- 
siders himself in good health, he is the 
most ready to relinquish when he de- 
cides that he must make some retrench- 
ment in his expenses, particularly if the 
needed retrenchment is likely to inter- 
fere with his own personal extrava- 
gances and luxuries. 

In the case of too many men, when 
a policy of retrenchment is inaugurat- 
ed its effect is first felt in the home; 
and it is also true that most wives and 
children cheerfully deny themselves in 
order that the father may not be inter- 
rupted in his own luxurious and ex- 
pensive habits. 

If the average man were as willing to 
make personal sacrifices for the ben- 
efit of those at home, as those at home 
are willing to make personal sacrifices 
in order that his pleasures may not be 
curtaileds, the life insurance companies 
would not only be writing a greater 
volume of new business each year, but 
the business that is written would be 
less prone to lapse. 

The great majority of those who 
should be buying life insurance today 
are in just as good condition to iinance 
the premiums as they were a year ago; 
and there is a very large number of 
men less able to pay the premiums 
than they were a year ago who need the 
insurance protection now more thun 
they did then, and they are still well 
able to pay for it. 

Life insurance salesmen have never 
worked under such favorable condi- 
tions for the serious-minded selling o1 
life insurance as they are working un- 
der today, and no stronger arguments 
for insurance in legal reserve life in- 
surance companies could have been 
thought out than those which are Low 
a.tually contronting our people. ‘or 
these who are’ willing tv r€e, iacidents 
are occurring every day which prove 
how well legal reserve life insurance 
protects the living policyholder as well 
as those whom he \eaves behind. 

The protection afforded hy legal re- 
serve life insurance policiss is needed 
more today by our American Imsiness 
men and heads of famities than ever 
before in our experienc3, and ‘i is the 
duty of every good :ife inaaranc?2 unler- 
writer to bring this nee1 before his 
prospects in such a way that the; ehall 
be induced to provide against it, even 
though the premiums are paid at a con- 
siderable personal sacrifice by the man 
who pays them. 

* ¢ 6 
J. E. Horton, in the “Bankers 
Promise Life Bulletin,” tells life insur- 
Yourself ance agents to “promise 
yourself” twelve things as 
follows: 1. To be so strong that noth- 
ing can disturb your peace of mind. 

2. To talk health, happiness and pros- 
perity to every person you meet. 

3. To make all your friends see that 
there is something in them. 

4. To look at the sunny side of every- 
thing and make your optimism come 
true. 

5. To think only of the best, work. 
only for the best, expect only the best. 


Death Will 
Not Await 
Normalcy 


6. To be just as enthusiastic about 
the success of others as you are about 
your own. 

7. To forget the mistakes of the past 
and press on to greater achievements 
of the future. 

8. To wear a cheerful countenance at 
all times and give every living creature 
you meet a smile. 

9. To give so much time to the im- 
provement of yourself that you have no 
time to criticise others. 

10. To be too large for worry, too 
noble for anger, too strong for fear, and 
too happy to permit the presence of 
trouble. 

11. To think well of yourself, and to 
proclaim this fact to the world, not in 
loud words, but in good deeds. 

12. To live in the faith that the 
whole world*is on your side, so long as 
you are true to the best that is in you. 

Directions: Read No. 1 each morn- 
ing and thus regenerate yourself for 
the first week; then No. 2 each morn- 
ing for the following week, and so on 
with the following numbers for the 
next ten weeks. Then repeat, if neces- 
sary, until you have made the above 
principles a part of your life, and con- 
tribute wonderfully to make you a real 
success. 





GROUP FIGURES FOR 1920 

Washington, May 24.—The insurance 
Department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States has just 
completed compilation of figures on 
group life insurance written by 25 com- 
panies, of which 23 represent 99.9 per 
cent of the total reported as of Deceim- 
ber 31, 1920, as follows: Group life in- 
surance in force on December 31, 1920, 
$1,634,067,472; annual premiums, $17,- 
798,124; number of policies, 6,227; num- 
ber of lives covered, 1,697,031. 

Total number of claims paid from the 
time companies concerned began writ- 
ing this class of business to December 
31, 1920, 27,937. Total amount of claims 
paid for above period, $26,015,208. 





PLAN CLUB CONVENTION 
The Connecticut Mutual Life plans 
to hold its $200,000 Club convention 
commemorating the 75th anniversary 
of the company at The New Ocean 
House, Swampscott, Mass., in Septem- 
ber. 





HUFF GOING TO EUROPE 


Perez F. Huff, general agent of the 
life department of the Travelers in New 
York City, expects to leave for Europe 
on thé first trip of the steamship 
“Paris”—June 23—to be abroad three 
months, 
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Masonic Mutual 
Annual Report 


ASSOCIATION HAD FINE YEAR 








Every Phase of Activity is Discussed 
By President William 
Montgomery 





President William Montgomery, of the 
Masonic Mutual Life Association of the 
District of Columbia, reviewing the ac- 


tivities of the Association for 1920 in 
his report to the brethren of the Asso- 
ciation said: 

“The year’s work has been all that 
the most sanguine could expect or the 
most enthusiastic hope for, and it is 
with a deep sense of appreciation for 
the splendid support you have given to 
the directors and officers during the 
past year that I submit herewith for 
your consideration, and, I trust, approv- 
al, the fifty-second annual report of this 
Association for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1920. 

“The insurance in force almost 
doubled; this means that last year we 
gained practically as much insurance as 
we gained in the previous fifty-one 
years. So far as we can discover, this 
is a record never before equalled in the 
history of life insurance, and it is all 
the more remarkable when it is re- 
membered that at present we are lim- 
ited to $5,000 to any member. The 
statement is often made that being lim- 
ited to a select class of people retards 
the growth of any company or associa- 
tion. Last year’s record would not 
prove the correctness of this statement, 
so far as this Association is concerned. 

“On the financial end of the business, 
the Association was equally prosperous. 
Our assets increased from $2,220,990.73 
to $3,084,141.88, making a net increase 
for the year of almost $900,000. Natu- 
rally, it would be presumed that our ex- 
penses would increase proportionately 
with this large volume of new business. 
Nevertheless, I am glad to advise you 
that our expenses last year in propor- 
tion to our income for expenses was 
less than the preceding year. 

“In the matter of mortality, the Asso- 
ciation was also fortunate, it being low 
as usual. Unfortunately, the ‘grim 
reaper’ called to the Grand Lodge 
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above a number of brethren who had 
contracts with us for only a few weeks, 
or a few months. One-third of the ep. 
tire death losses for the year occurred 
on contracts during their first year. In 
practically every instance these deaths 


occurred from unforeseen causes. By 
this we are again reminded of the im. 
mutable certainty of death and the 
value and necessity of life insurance. 
We are sorry to lose any of the pbreth- 


ren. We are especially sorry to see 
the young and the healthy pass away, 


men, who within a few weeks, in some 
instances only a few days, had passed 
a satisfactory medical examination, but 


we are glad that they were in this As- 
sociation and that we could thereby 
bring a ray of sunshine where the 
shadow had fallen. The widows and 
orphans of these brethren can best ap- 
preciate the benefit of the policies held 
in this Association. 

“The phenomenal growth of the As- 
sociation during the year brought with 
it problems which had to be met, such 


as increased office space, experienced 
clerical help to take care of the busi- 
ness, readjustment of the office arrange- 
ment, installing new machinery to facil- 
itate the prompt dispatch of the busi- 
ness, and, last but not least, to keep 
within the expense loading as required 
by law. I am happy to inform you that 


these problems have been solved, which 
is best evidenced by the fact that, al- 


though our new business for the first 
three months of this year is almost 
double the business for the same period 
of last year, yet, we have been able to 
handle it with convenience and dis- 
patch. 

“In the development of its business 
during the year, a number of new 
branches were established, and all of 


them are doing splendidly. It is con- 
templated that more branches will be 
established during this year, thus bring- 


ing the message of the Association to a 
larger number of-the brethren of the 
fraternity and increasing its usefulness. 


Indeed, the Association has jusi begun 
to grow; its reputation is nation wide; 
its foundation is laid so deep and so 
strong that it cannot be shaken, and the 
future is radiant with promise. 


“We plan to again double the busi- 
ness this year, and in this accomplish- 
ment we ask your hearty co-operation. 


The biggest help and co-operation that 
the board of directors and officers can 
get is that rendered by the members. 

“To the men in the field, who have 
worked so hard to make the year’s work 
such a success, I extend my sincere 
thanks, and I bespeak for these breth- 
ren your hearty assistance and encoul- 
agement. 

“To the Home Office employes, who, 
because of their interest in the Associa 
tion and their pride in its prosperity 
and accomplishment, have labored ut 
ceasingly to handle the work attendant 
upon the increased volume of business, 
I extend my sincere thanks. Many of 
them have considered neither hours nor 
personal convenience, and some of them 
have made considerable sacrifice. 

“Brethren, there is a great dea! of 
satisfaction in seeing such an institu 
tion as this grow and prosper and be 
come increasingly useful. You have 
just cause for pride in its progress and 
prosperity, and I deem it a privilege 
be your President, and to have an a 
tive part in the work.” 





“(i | 
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Pauper Burials and 


Interment of the Dead 


in the Large Cities 





Work at Atlantic City. 





By DR. FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, Third Vice-President of 
The Prudential 


This unusually interesting address, of vital value to insurance agents, 
was delivered by Dr. Hoffman before the National Conference of Social 
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Movement for Reform in Funeral Ex- 
penditures 

The extravagance, of course, does not 

pegin nor end with the burial, it con- 


tinues in costly and, as a rule, unsightly 


and useless monuments. It includes 
extravagance in flowers, etc. Mr. Ar- 
thur B. Reeve, in a thoughtful article 


contributed to “Harper’s Weekly,” Jan- 
uary 4, 1913, in a discussion of “The 
High Cost.of Dying,” remarks that 
“Some time ago the New York School 
of Philanthropy caused an investigation 
to be made through its Bureau of Social 
Research, and this unpublished report 
on the cost of burial among the poor 
of New York City has since been sup- 


plemented and partly revised. In Illi- 
nois the Rev. Quincy L. Dowd has for 
years been engaged in studying this 
question and he has prepared a mono- 
graph which will shortly be published 
by the Chicago University Press.” Util- 
izing both of these studies, Professor 
Graham Taylor gives some idea of what 
they contain in “The Survey.” The 
writer states that the large insurance 


companies are also stirring themselves 
to action, and he includes in his article 
typical cases illustrating the high cost 
of dying, as, for example, the following: 


A head of a family died after sev- 
eral years of debilitating illness. He 
left $250 insurance, of which the fun- 
eral expenses ate up $185. After his 
death the combined earnings of the 
two eldest children were not quite 
$25 a week, and there were three de- 
pendent on them. Within three years 
three others of the family of six died. 
The funeral expenses were $196, $130, 
and $132. Today the mother is earn- 
ing a precarious living by washing 
and supporting two other children 
after having spent $600 in funeral ex- 
penses in four years. 


It will be noted that apparently there 


was no insurance in the case of the 
three children dying subsequently to 
the death of the husband. Reeve cites 
another case where a man died leaving 


a widow and one child. The insurance 
amounted to $158; the undertaker’s bill 
was $148. And another family had just 
finished paying $52 for the funeral of a 
six-months-old baby, when the mother 
died, and her funeral bill was $197.50, 
which the father and two children had 
to pay out of an income of $24 a week, 
besides supporting themselves and two 
dependent children. There is evidently 
u0 relation between funeral expendi- 


tures and insurance. The extravagance 
18 possibly more common where heavy 
debts are incurred on account of bur- 
ials than where the funeral is paid for 
by the proceeds of an insurance policy. 


In concluding his article on “The High 
Cost of Dying,” the suggestion is ad- 
vanced by Reeve, concerning remedies, 
that “they range all the way from pub- 
lic funerals provided by the state, and 
advocated by many who have studied 
the subject, to reform in the whole busi- 
hess of privately conducted funerals.” 
Reeve calls attention to the case of a 
Baltimore undertaker who announced 
that he was ready to furnish a regular 
standard funeral for $75. Being bitterly 
attacked he offered to reduce his 
charges first to $65, then to $55, and 
nally to $48, which he stated would 
still leave a small profit. Unquestion- 
ably far-reaching reforms can be ob- 
ae by systematizing and standardiz- 
4g the undertaking business. A Mr. 


William Necker, of Union Hill, N. J., 
was probably the first to undertake im- 
portant reforms in this direction. Of- 
fering standard prices for thoroughly 
respectable funerals at $125, $75 and 
even $43, commencing with forty-six 
funerals in 1895, the business of Mr. 
Necker by 1912 had increased to the 
extent of 4,118 funerals, standardized 
and systematized as stated. In his own 
words: “From experience I know that 
the poor think as much of their dead as 
the rich, and I fail to see why there 
should be any discrimination between 
the two.” He therefore appeals to 
those who believe in fair play and econ- 
omy for support in his efforts to reduce 
the needlessly high cost of funerals in 
large cities. As observed in this con- 
nection in “Insurance,” of January 9, 
1914, 


Metropolitan Life conventions have 
lately been held in Pittsburgh and 
Chicago, to mention only two of the 
company’s convention cities. At Chi- 
cago one speaker, Mr. Graham Taylor, 
head of the School of Civics and 
Philanthropy, said he was himself an 
old college mate of Vice-President 
Fiske and that he (the speaker) had 
for over twenty years lived, with his 
family, in one of the great industrial 
tenement houses (Cosmopolitan and 
Regents) of Chicago, so that he was 
in close touch with the work of the 
visiting nurses and had observed the 
conditions which exist in times of be- 
reavement. As to the latter, he would 
like all insurance companies to fol- 
low and the Metropolitan to lead in 
standardizing funeral expenses, for 
“the debt incurred by the living for 
the sake of the dead is one of the 
most unjust and pathetic things we 
have.” In France funerals are stand- 
ardized as to cost, according to a 
fixed schedule. Mr. Fiske replied that 
much thought had already been given 
to this; that, years ago, the Company 
said to the Charity Organization So- 
ciety that if that society would ap- 
point undertakers who would stand- 
ardize, the Company would recom- 
mend its policyholders, in time of 
need, to employ such undertakers; 
the society had to decline, fearing 
such action might be misinterpreted, 
and the Company had to hold aloof 
for the same reason. Then promi- 
nent -undertakers were visited, but 
they said such a thing would be con- 
trary to the ethics of their profession. 
There were some difficulties, but Mr. 
Fiske assured Mr. -Taylor that if he 
would evolve a practicable plan which 
would not expose the Company to 
misunderstanding it would be adopt- 
ed, for the Metropolitan is anxious to 
help its policyholder family by getting 
down the present prices of these 
services, which are often extravagant. 


But insurance companies have a diffi- 
cult problem to face in attempting to 
bring about far-reaching economic re- 
forms. Efforts from the outside which 
would clearly emphasize both the duty 
and the expediency of economy would 
be far more effective. Of interest in 
this connection is a suggestion that the 
King’s Daughters would attempt the 
task of funeral reforms by means of a 
society to be called “The General Fun- 
eral Subscription Society.” Miss Sarah 
E. Fuller, who was directing the organi- 
zation, with many years of experience 
in organized and individual charity 
work, is recorded as having said that, 


Our society is formed for the pur- 
pose of giving the poor a decent 
burial. The objects of this new s0- 
ciety will be to assist the poor of 
New York in giving their dead a re- 
spectable funeral at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. 


Our society will be organized on a 
business basis. First, we will make 
our contracts with the coffin-makers, 
the carriage owners, and buy a plot 
of ground outside the city for those 
who do not care to go to the expense 
of buying a plot at Greenwood. In 
every aspect our cemetery will be as 
well kept as any in New York. It 
will have a crematory and consecrat- 
ed ground for sectarians. Next we 
will issue certificates of subscription; 
$100 will entitle any one to a first- 
class funeral, equal in every respect 
to many that cost five times that sum. 


There will be seven carriages, flow- 
ers, choir of choristers or women 
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The 61st Annual Statement 
shows admitted Assets of 
$40,465,508 and the Insurance 
in Force $212,483,100—a gain 
for the year 1920 of nearly 
$27,000,000. The insurance 
effected during the year was 
nearly $43,000,000. The 

‘ amount paid to policyholders 
during the year was over 
$4,196,000. 
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BUSINESS IS GOOD 
WITH US 


New business for the 
first two months of 
1921 shows a total of 
over $20,000,000 
as compared with a 
total of $14,000,000 
for the first two 
months of 1920 
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of our certificates, and further instal- 
ments will be credited to them there- 
on as they are paid. Some will be 
able to pay only $1 a week, some 
much less, but, no matter how irregu- 
lar their payments, the policies will 
never lapse. As each dollar is paid 
in it will be deposited in a trust com- 
pany, where it will draw interest. The 

- certificates can be redeemed at their 
face value at any time. 


How far the King’s Daughters have 
continued their interest in this impor- 
tant matter is not a matter of record. 
Equally encouraging is a statement con- 
cerning proposed funeral reforms initi- 
ated by the small and obscure town of 
Soquel, Calif. According to a state- 
ment in'the New York “Evening Post,” 


Nearly every adult in the town has 
signed the roll of membership; one 
of the members has been engaged as 
undertaker, and another as grave- 
digger.. The coffins are to be made 
by the undertaker, and are to be 
plain, though strong and well finished. 
A neat wagon is to take the place 
of the conventional hearse; the 
mourners will walk to the cemetery 
and the total cost of a funeral is to 
be about $20. On the cccasion of a 


death, each member of the organiza-~ 


tion is expected to render what as- 
sistance he can to the afflicted family 
and to attend the funeral. Fashion 
and pride stand-in the way of fun- 
eral reform generally, and these can 
best be overcome by such organiza- 
tions as the one described. 


Of importance, also, is the effort ini- 
tiated by the late Bishop McFaul of 
Trenton, although a number of years 
have passed since the announcement 
was made public, according to an item 
which appeared in the New York “Ev- 
ening Post” of May 5, 1905: 


He has prepared a statement con- 
demning expensive funerals with 
great displays of flowers, long lines 
of coaches and the like. He endeavors 
to prove to his parishioners that such 
displays are often prompted by fool- 
ish pride rather than by any real af- 
fection for the deceased, and he tries 
to argue his people into the wiser 
practice of less ostentatious funerals. 
The difficulty is that the rich set the 
example and others think they must 
follow it whether they can afford it 
or not. It is sometimes with funerals 
as with fashions, the less well-to-do 
even surpass the wealthy in lavish ex- 
penditures and bad taste. Profound 
eriefand sincere respect for the dead 
do not require unwise outlays and in- 
judicious displays; in fact, all such 
things are obnoxious to real sorrow. 
It has come to such a pass nowadays 
that the expense of the funeral of a 
man in modest circumstances is 
enough to provide a living for a small 
family for seyeral months. Just how 
this matter is to be regulated is a 
‘very serious question, but Bishop 
McF aul has suggested at least a few 
reasonable ways of reducing the un- 
necessary burdens of the bereaved. 


_ An exceedingly interesting experi- 
ment is being tried in San Francisco. 
Through the efforts of His Grace the 
Most Reverend Archbishop, assisted by 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society, the co- 
operation of the Catholic undertakers 
of San Francisco has been secured to 
the extent of having each alternate in 
furnishing, gratuitously, a complete 
burial service for deceased indigent 
Catholics. This service applies to those 
persons who at the time of death may 
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have been inmates of either the County 
Relief Home or The Home for the Aged, 
conducted by the Sisters of the Poor. 
Apparently the service does not extend 
to the non-institutional poor. The serv- 
ice includes a Requiem Mass, a plain 
but serviceable coffin, a free grave, and 
burial in Holy Cross Cemetery. The ap- 
portionment has the effect of distribut- 
ing equally the burden of providing for 
such burials, and when first proposed 
to the undertakers, who were called in 
conference by the Archbishop, met with 
their immediate and hearty response. 
Prior to the institution of this esti- 
mable charity, Catholics who died in 
destitution were accorded what was 
considered “no proper burial.” Their 
remains were turned over to the city 
undertaker, who disposed of them in 
the manner usual in such cases. For 
the foregoing information I am obliged 
to Mr. James S. Fennell, President of 
the Affiliated Catholic Charities, San 
Francisco. 





Agents of the Philadelphia Life have 
brought in applied-for business amount- 
ing to $1,350,000 since May 1. A special 
meeting of the agents was held in the 
offices of the company on May 19 in 
honor of A. M. Hopkins, superintend- 
ent of agencies. 


Life Insurance 
By Income Route 


PLAN “OF R. W. CRAWFORD 








San Francisco General Agent, Connec- 
ticut Mutual Life, Plays Up Children 
in Making Sales 





“Introducing Life Insurance by the 
Income Route” is the subject of an 
article appearing in a recent issue of 
“Conmutopics” by R. W. Crawford, gen- 
eral agent of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life, at San Francisco. Mr. Crawford 
put over an interesting income agree- 
ment on insurance of $5,000 written for 
a young widow whose beneficiary was 
her daughter. Mr. Crawford introduced 
the subject in this way: 


“*What would your daughter be able 
to do with five or ten thousand dollars 
supposing you were to die with that 
amount in the bank?’ She replied, ‘It 
would be expended foolishly. No girl 
has sense enough to handle money suc- 
cessfully until at least thirty.’ 


“Here was the cue, and it was ex- 
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Improved Disability Provision 


- Claim may be made as soon as disability occurs—no p.obationary 


period. 


Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 


tionary period. 


Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 


ability. 


Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 


anniversary. 


_ Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 
tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of America’s old- 
est legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs of 


the insuring public. 


For terms to producing Agents address 
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culiarities, and what one can use ap- 
other may not be able to use. The 
idea may be the same, but in the map. 
ner and method of use each must adapt 
it to himself or herself. 

“No man will resent an implication 
that he is as human as yourself «ind that 
he plans to care for those de)endent 
on him. He will, if properly ap 
proached, discuss at length his plans 
for his family. He will readily agree 
with you that in case he should he 
called to Europe he would arrange with 
his bank or the office cashier to gee 
that his wife should have her regular 
allowance each month. I find he wil 
listen when I say that for a small an- 
nual deposit our Company cashier will 
attend to that when he fina! zoes, 
never to return. 

“Again, I asked a man recently, in 
the first part of my interview with him, 
if he had ever asked his wife what she 


~ would do with $25,000 in cash. This 


happened to be the amount of his life 
insurance. He knew me as a life in- 
surance man, but he didn’t know that 
I knew how much he carried. He said 
that he never had asked his wife such 


a question but was going to that same 
evening. I left at once saying | would 
see him in the morning. I was there 
at 9:30. Her answer had been that her 
brother would assist her. Well, Mr. 
Man knew her brother. He told me he 
himself was uninsurable and proved it. 
However, the insurance he already held 
all with another company is now on the 
income basis. 

“A man sometimes tells me he has 
all the life insurance that he wants, 
and then comes up the income-for-life 


idea. He is promptly told that if we 
were selling only those who wanted it, 


we would be working in hospitals and 
cemeteries. He always smiles at that. 
Then he is told that, as far as [| know, 
life insurance or, better, life incomes 
are the only things sold to a man when 
he doesn’t want them. He can buy any- 
thing else under the sun if he has the 
money, but for life insurance he needs 


not only money but health. 

“Don’t lose sight of the fact that in- 
surance already in existence can be 
used to advantage both in presenting 
an income plan, and also to assist in 
closing for additional insurance. 


“The wife, who is the homemaker 
and who, while making the home, loses 
the opportunity to earn an independent 
income, has the right to some sort of 
protection against the risk of her hus 
band’s death. Children have a right to be 
well brought up and well educated. These 
rights should be safeguarded against 


the death or total disability of the hus- 
band and father. In most cases there 
is no safeguard except life insurance 
applied in life-income form. Don’t be 
afraid to tell him it’s his duty, but al 
ways try to keep him smiling through 
your interview.” 





J. C. C. PATTERSON SPEAKS 


James C. C. Patterson, of the Trust 
and Life Underwriters Association, 
spoke before a meeting of the Philadel 
phia Club of the Mutual Life of New 
York on May 16. Mr. Patterson empha 
sized the intimate relation between life 
insurance agents and business men. He 
also said: “Business men are beginning 
to look upon life insurance mem 4§ 
members of a profession to which every 
confidential detail can be given relating 
to their business affairs in order that 
the insurance agent can properly 4 
range a contract most appropriate t 
their needs.” 
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Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 


(Pennsylvania) 








“Tantamount to a Sight Draft” 


A Provident Long Endowment is not only payable immedi- 
ately should the insured die; if he lives to the maturing date 
specified in the policy, it is tantamount to a sight draft. 








THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 


INSURANCE COM 
or MaseacnuSETTS 





How to Sell ; 
Professional Men 


—— 


THE APPROACH AND FOLLOW-UP 





B. V: VonSender, Big Club Member, 
New York Life, Tells How 
He Does It 





During the last few years the writer 
has specialized in selling to professional 


men, and believes that it is well to 
intimate to your prospect that your 
proposition is something absolutely new. 


Mr. von Sender, who is a member of the 
Arizona branch of the Big Club, has 
written the following original talk in 
the bulletin of the New York Life: 
“Mr. X, the New York Life has felt 
for a long time that one type of policy 
would not fit all sorts of men. For ex- 
ample, we felt that the needs of a pro- 


fessional man were entirely different - 


from the needs of a merchant in busi- 
ness, or a farmer. To make my point 
more clear to you, compare your situa- 
tion as a doctor (any other profession 
will do) with Mr. Brown, the whole- 
sale grocer. 

“First, when Mr. Brown reaches age 
60, if he realizes that he is not as keen 
a business man as he used to be and is 
unable to keep up with the younger men 
in business, he can appoint a manager 
to oversee his business, and aside from 
the added overhead caused by this man- 
ager’s salary he will still continue to 
draw dividends from the business. 

“When a professional man reaches old 
age, he is either going to find himself 
at the top of his profession where his 
services are more valuable than they 
have ever been, or he will (and this 
almost always will be the case) find 
himself displaced by a younger man. 

“Second, suppose Mr. Brown, the 
grocer, becomes totally and permanent- 
ly disabled. Assume he is flat on his 
back with rheumatism, or has lost his 
eyesight, or has a nervous breakdown, 
in any of these cases he can appoint a 
manager and the business will continue 
to take care of him. 

“If a professional man becomes dis- 
abled and he has even made himself 
financially independent, he will not only 
lose the income derived from his daily 
efforts, but in most cases he will have 





some investments in things such as 
mining stocks, etc., which return a high 
rate of interest, and which as long as 
he can keep an eye on them are reason- 
ably safe. But if disability makes it 
impossible for him to keep in touch 
with business conditions he will feel it 
necessary to sell out these investments 
and reinvest the proceeds in something 
in which the principal and interest will 
be safe. In so doing he is bound to sac- 
rifice interest returns. 

“Third. If Brown, the _ grocer, 
dies without carrying a nickel’s worth 
of insurance his main assets are still 
tangible. His goods are on his shelves 
and his family can dispose of them at 
inventory prices and realize to a large 
extent their net worth. If sale at the 
time of his death is unwise, again a 
manager can be appointed and the busi- 
ness’ continued until sale seems advis- 
able. 

“But in the case of the professional 
man, you must remember that his as- 
sets lie in the fact that he spent many 
years in procuring an education, and 
then several years when out of college 
in securing a start in his profession, 
and that since then his years of exper- 
ience make him more valuable. His 
largest other asset will no doubt be his 
personality. All these things are not 
tangible and in case of his death his 
family cannot realize a nickel on them. 


“The policy I wish to recommend to 
you covers all the above features. In 
case of your death we will pay your 
family $10,000, but if your death occurs 
from accident we will pay your 
family $20,000. Should you become to- 
tally and permanently disabled we will 
waive all future premiums and will pay 
to you $100 monthly as long as you 
live in that condition. When your death 
finally does occur, we will still pay 
your family $10,000, unless it be an ac- 
cidental death, in which ¢ase we will 
pay $20,000. 

“You are now 35 and you will conse- 
quently be through paying premiums 
when you are 55, and at that time we 
will give you back almost dollar for 
dollar of what you have paid in. The 
interest which this money would have 
earned in ordinary investments, has 
given you protection during the years 
when you needed it most.” 

* * @ 


At this point I try to close him. If 
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Seventy Successful Years 


_ The year 1921 marks the seventieth anniversary of our incorpora- 
tion. Ever since 1851 this Company has been furnishing unexcelled life 
msurance protection at a low net cost. The $728,000,000 now in force 
shows that the publie appreciates the perfect service and square dealing 
it has always received from the Massachusetts Mutual. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 








WILLIAM N. COMPTON, Generel Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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unsuccessful, I try not to haggle with 
him too long so that I am unable to 
leave him with a good taste in his 
mouth, and I procure an-interview for 
the next day. I then go at him about 
like this: 

“Mr. X, yesterday I went over your in- 
surance problems and described a pol- 
icy to you which protected you against 
everything against which you cannot 
protect yourself. In other words, there 
are three things, and only three, over 
which you have no control. One is 
death before you have created a suffi- 
cient estate to make your family inde- 
pendent, the second is total and per- 
manent disability, and the third (which 
you really can control, but which so 
few do control) is dependency in your 
old age. You will realize that if a man 
will simply buy himself enough of the 
insurance I described to you, he can 
invest the balance of his income in any- 
thing he sees fit and will still be play- 
ing fair with his family and himself. 

“Now there is another very important 
part of the policy which I did not have 
time to describe to you yesterday. Most 
professional men desire that their chil- 
dren shall receive a college education. 
In nine families out of ten, if no prep- 
aration is made for the education and 
the necessary expense is taken out of 
the family income at the time the child 
is ready to be educated, the whole fam- 
ily will be cramped and the education 
is bound to be given, to some extent, 
grudgingly. 

“The logical way is to prepare for this 
education by putting away a small 
amount each month or each year until 
the child is grown. A savings account 
will answer the purpose, but it has two 
serious drawbacks. One drawback is 
that there is no compulsion towards 
definite savings, and the second draw- 
back is that in case of the death of the 
father it may be difficult for the mother 
to continue the establishment of this 
fund. If the fund is created through the 
purchase of life insurance, the amount 
available at the time the child is ready 
for its education will be slightly less 
than if a savings account is created, 
but in case of the father’s death the 
amount necessary for the education is 
immediately available. There is also 


\ definite time when instalments must 
be paid into this educational account 
and failure to make deposits regularly 
involves some penalty.” 








Confidence 














—— 


- Ability 
The Splendid Record of the Past Year is a Challenge that will 


be met by every Fearless Agent who Grasps the Fact that 
Nothing can Defeat Diligent and Honest Toil. 


_ 1921 Will Reward Workers, but not Shirkers 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
| 87 Milk Street, Boston 


Seventy-seven Years of Faithful Service 


When a solid substan- 

“! Have All tial prospect tells you 
the Insurance that he has all the life 

I Need” insurance he needs and 

says it so conclusively 

and courteously that you absolutely 

know that he is sincere and according 

to his own lights does not need more 

protection than he has, what do you 
do? asks R. W. Stevens, Illinois Life. 

If you are like 9,999 imsurance men 
out of 10,000, you bid him good day, 
thanking him for having given you a 
fair interviéw; but if you are the one 
man in 10,000, you are likely to walk 
out with his application for more insur- 
ance, because you will give him a talk 
something like this: 

“Mr. Business Man, from all I have 
heard as to your business standing and 
success I would have been surprised to 
find that you had not made full and 
careful provision through life insurance 
for the meeting of those immediate cash 
demands-certain in the way of estates, 
inheritance taxes, etc., that will be 
made upon your property at your death, 
therefore, it is not with respect to 
your present life insurance needs that 
I have come to see you. 

“What I wish to discuss with you is 
your probable future needs. You are 
still in the prime of life and unless 
your present plans go awry you are 
going to grow richer and richer during 
each succeeding year of your life. You 
have at least ten fruitful years of es 
tate building ahead of you. Your pres- 
ent insurance is not sufficient for the 
future probable needs of your estate. 
I do not suggest that you buy now the 
additional insurance which you surely 
will need ten years hence; but I do ad- 
vise that you secure now, while you are 
in good health, an option on such an 
amount of additional insurance as you 
think you may need ten years from 
now. You will be under no obligation 
to exercise the option if you do not 
wish to, but you will have it nailed 
down and copper rivetted, and you can 
call it no matter what your then condi- 
tion of health may be. 

“For an option on all or any part of 
$100,000 of any kind of continuing in- 
surance that you may want we will 
charge you only $10.74 per thousand, 
the option to be exercised at any time 
—even on your death bed—during ten 
years. 

“Do you want it? Of course you do! 
Sign here! !” 
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WEST BADEN EDITORIAL 


In view of the interesting comment in 
connection with the editorial, “Why! 


West Baden, Ind.?” written by the 
editor of The Eastern Underwriter 
and printed in these columns May 
13, 1921, and in view of the criticism 
of that editoriai by Everett M. Ensign, 
executive secretary of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
from whom the information result- 
ing In the writing of the editorial was 
received by the editor of this paper, 
by word of mouth and through a cir- 
cular press notice sent out by him 
which has come to my attention, the 
writer takes this means of letting the 
readers of The Eastern Underwriter 
know that the merit of the action of 
our editor will be thoroughly discussed 
in the columns of The Eastern Under- 
writer at a later date. 

I do not know just what Mr. Axman 
had in mind, but it is quite likely that 
the possibility of sleeping on the back 
stoop or top side of a clothes-line pro- 
voked him to write the editorial in 
question. It certainly could not have 
been any feeling against individual 
members of the National Association or 
the Association itself. 

W. L. HADLEY. 





USE AND OCCUPANCY 

While the recent business depression 
had a tendency to reduce the demand 
for use and occupancy cover, there is a 
considerably steady volume of this class 
of business, and it is sure to increase in 
volume as general conditions more 
nearly approach normal. 

The “uniform” forms in use in dif- 
ferent states, while quite similar, have 
been far from uniform. The Eastern 
and Western Committees, which for 
some time past have been working on 


.a new set of rules and forms, recently 


agreed on new rules and recommended 
forms, and within a short time we may 
look for the adoption of the new forms 
by the various rating associations. The 
superseded forms were open to some 
objections, and in the past some brok- 
ers and agents preferred their own 
forms for this business, but it is con- 
fidently believed that the recently 
adopted form overcomes all of the ob: 


” jections of any importance, and more 


real uniformity may be looked for 
from now on, especially as the valued 
forms generally are considered as com- 
ing within the opinions given by sev- 
eral of the insurance commissioners to 
the effect that valued policies are con- 
trary to the standard policy laws on 
the books in their respective states, 
and therefore a large part of such 
business as was heretofore written 
under valued forms is now likely to be 
written under the revised form. 

While most of the U & O business 
is written on manufacturing risks, for 
which it was devised, the possibility 
of applying the cover to stores, hotels 
and other non-manufacturing property 
has long been recognized, and compa- 
nies have been doing an increased busi- 
ness in the non-manufacturing class,— 
in fact, in some instances aggressive 
agents and brokers have written use and 
occupancy and profits on the same mer- 
cantile property, but this practice is not 
being encouraged by the companies, as 
it tends toward double and non-concur- 
rent cover against the same loss. 

However, the rules and practices are 
having a tendency to stabilize this 
business, and it is now being so gen- 
erally written by companies that we 
will less frequently meet the adjuster 
who says that he has been adjusting 
losses for many years but still has his 
first U & O loss to adjust. 





LIFE INSURANCE WITHOUT MEDI- 
CAL EXAMINATION 

The idea of life insurance without 
medical examination, which was dis- 
cussed at the recent meeting of the 
Actuarial Society of America and which 
has already been referred to in our 
pages, is perhaps not so much revolu- 
tionary as reactionary. In the early 
Gays of life insurance the companies 
got on without requiring a medical ex- 
amination (at least as the term is un- 
derstood nowadays) and got on very 
well. The old “Equitable” of London 
had, in fact, a wonderful mortality ex- 
perience in its early years before the 
days of medical examinations. Since 
that time, however, the tendency has 
been more and more to increase medi- 
cal requirements rather than to relax 
them so that the idea of dispensing 
altogether with a medical examination, 
in part at least of the business, is some- 
thing of a shock to most life insurance 
men—to say nothing of medical men. 

The idea, on this side of the Atlantic, 
was a direct product of the H. C. L. and 
resulted from a demand for higher fees 
by Canadian medical examiners. The 
demand caused the companies to think 
and already a moderate action has been 
taken along the line of their thoughts. 
It is not likely however that this will 
be followed by companies in the United 
States unless in a very limited form, 
for some time to come. This is partly 
because of the statutory requirements 
of some of the states but largely be- 
cause of the unique nature of the life 
insurance bustmess in this country. No- 
where in the world has life insurance 
developed to the extent to which it has 
with us nor does there exist in any 
other country anything to compare with 
the large class of skilled men and wo- 
men whose daily occupation is the so- 
licitation of life insurance. 

Under such circumstances there Is, 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 








HUGH R. LOUDON 





Hugh R. Loudon, United States man- 
ager of the London & Liverpool & 
Globe, was installed as president of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
at the annual meeting of that organiza- 
tion last week. Mr. Loudon succeeds 
Clarence A. Ludlum, vice-president: of 
the Home, as the board’s chief execu- 


tive. 
* a* * 


T. H. Harris, agent of the Detroit 
Life, headquarters at the home office, 
is the leading agent of that company. 
Mr. Harris leads in paid-for business 
for 1921 with $135,000. He led for the 
month of April with $52,000 of paid-for 
business. His production for the month 
of April was $77,500. It looks as though 
he will be the winner of first place in 
the four months’ contest being conduct- 
ed by the company. 

* 


Harley M. Penn has been appointed 
attorney and adjuster for the Illinois 
department of the Fidelity & Deposit 
Company at Chicago. He will be asso- 
ciated with Lincoln Bowen, chief claim 
adjuster for the Chicago district. Mr. 
Penn, who was formerly in the home 


‘office of the Fidelity & Deposit, suc- 


ceeds M. G. Kudlick, who has resigned 
to take up the practice of law. 
oe sh6s 


Fred C. Odell, of Greensboro, N. C., 
has been re-elected president of the 
North Carolina Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. J. R. Hall, of Oxford, was 
elected vice-president; Thomas Barber, 
Winston-Salem, second vice-president; 
and Charles V. Sharpe was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 





— 
— 








Charles J. Iredell, general agent of 
the Penn Mutual Life, Cincinnati, jg 
making good. No less authority hin 


the Penn Mutual itself is responsible 
for th's statement. Charles J. su::. cag. 
ed his father, the late James W. I) <del] 
Jr., in the management of the ()),cip, 
rati general agency. He has em! ed 
the o>poriunity afforded during the last 
few years of reorganizing his territory 
making good selections of repr: nta. 
tives at various points; of travelling 
imong them and helping them t 
themselves irto fullness of pro ‘iy. 
ity. Charles J. entered the business ip 
1503 in his father’s agency without any 
preferment by reason of relationship 
Ii2 worked hard and achieving not 


coun‘ing time by hours, but rat)er py 
tho milestones of business prog) He 
has all the qualities which, coming to. 
go’her, make what in these days has 
come to be known as a “he-man His 


£uccess as a life insurance gen: 
ent is no surprise to those who haye 
watched his work. 

+ * + 


F. F. Wilford, sixty-five years \ mung, 


member of the New York City agency 


of the Mutual Benefit Life, is grappling 
with the matter of production in 4 very 
formidable style. Young Mr. Wilford 
believes in getting the money with the 
application with the result that the last 
sixty-two applications he has written 


have all been prepaid. A remarkable 
feature of his business is that there 
were only two of these sixty-two which 
were declined and one postponed. Mr. 
Wilford wrote fifty-five cases for a total 
of $181,500 in 1920. In 1921 up to May 
20 Mr. Wilford had written sixteen 
cases for a total of $98,000 insurance. 
These sixteen cases were all prepaid. 


* 6 «& 

W. Ralph Daniel has been appointed 
agent for the Phoenix Underwriters, for 
Orange, N. J., where he is opening a 
general insurance agency. He will also 
represent the Travelers, handling all 
their branches of insurance. Mr. Daniel, 
who has had considerable experience in 
insurance matters from the standpoints 
of trust company business and news- 
paper work as well as home office ex- 
perience, intends to specialize in the 
necessary forms of insurance not gen- 
erally pushed by the local agents. 

* ca e 

A. W. Baxter has been elected keeper 
of the golden goose egg of the [Illinois 
Pond of the Blue Goose. Mr. Baxter is 
special agent of the Scottish Union & 
National in Illinois. He succeeds T. R. 
Fletcher as keeper of the golden goose 


egg, Mr. Fletcher resigning to take up 
his new duties in Hartford for the Scot- 
tish Union. 


* * #* 
Allen E. Clough, retiring president of 
the Insurance Society, aroused great 
enthusiasm with his proposal {for an in- 


formal association of loss m: 








perhaps, too much expert knowledge 
outside of the management of the com- 
panies to permit of an average selec- 


’ tion of lives without the intervention of 


the medical examiner. Even were the 
natural prejudices against-so violent a 
departure from settled practice to be 
overcome and the practicability of the 
system to be admitted (neither of which 
is, at present, in the least likely) there 
would, in our circumstances be some 
handicap in the skilled selection which 
would be made adverse to the compa- 
nies’ interests both by the agents and 
by the insuring public. This is by no 


means intended as a reflection on the 


honesty of either the agents or the 
public since such a selection might 


well be made in perfectly good faith. 
Increased medical fees form an aggra 
vation of the situation caused by ne 


premium valuation laws and wiien these 
laws are relaxed, as they will }e sooner 
or later, a slight increase in initial ex 
penditure will be of much less momert 
than it is at present. Meanwhile, how 
ever, the whole question has _ beet 


raised and is receiving a great deal of 
attention and thought which may lead 
eventually to action. It is noteworthy, 
however, that in England, where one 
company has successfully carried out 
the idea for many years in an increasing: 
ly liberal form and on a large scale, 
that company still has, to al! intents 
and purposes, the field to itself. 
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Insurance Man Has 
Truck Railroad Plan 


HOPES TO "REVIVE VALUES 





Diversion of Motor Vehicles to Special 
Track on Lines’ Right-of-Way 
Suggested By E. M. Carroll 





Investment by insurance companies 
in railroad securities are of so great a 
yolume that any suggestion looking to- 
ward the revivification of railroad 
values is of great interest to the insur- 
ance world. One such suggestion, made 
by E. M. Carroll, 501 Fifth Avenue, in 
an article in the May issue of “Silk,” 
is to the effect that railroad rights of 
way be made available for the use of 
motor trucks. 

Officials of the Chamber of Commerce 
of New York, in which Mr. Carroll is 
an active worker, are greatly interested 
in the insurance man’s suggestion and 
reprints of the articles are being mailed 
to railroad and other experts and inter- 
views are being held on the subject. 

Depreciation of the railroads is held 
due to three primary causes of which 
competition by motor trucks in short 
hauls is one. These trucks destroy 
roads built by state or federal govern- 
ments at great expense but are not pro- 
portionately taxed by either. They 
render roads practically unfit for pas- 
senger traffic. i 

As a solution Mr. Carroll, in his ar- 
ticle in “Silk,” suggests: The right of 
way of most railroads, if not all, is one 
hundred feet. This leaves on the side 
of the lines a space which is not used 
for any practical purpose. This spare 
space could be utilized by constructing 
a special railroad for these motor ve- 
hicles, which could probably be built 
much more cheaply than a regular high- 
road. Trucks would be equipped with 
uniform tires so arranged that the steel 
rim binding the tires would fit upon a 
specially constructed rail, thus enabling 
the truck to run with low friction on 
the steel rail until its point of destina- 
tion should be reached when it could be 
again switched off to its rubber tires. 

In view of the enormous trust funds 
tied up in the railroads it is believed 
the necessary amendments to the laws 
making this new plan possible could be 
secured. 

The article concludes by pointing out 
that “the carrying through of any such 
plan would result in a large employ- 
ment of labor, not only in the construc- 
tion of railroads but in the steel mills 
and in kindred industries which would 
supply the railroads and motor con- 


Fire Insurance Department 


Fire Association— 
Reliance Fire Deal 
DETAILS. ARE BEING PUSHED 


Southern-Western and Pacific Coast 
Representation to Be 
Changed 








Further details in connection with 
purchase of the Reliance Fire Insur- 
ance ‘Company of Philadelphia by the 
Fire Association and Victory Fire of 
that city, as announced last week, com- 
ing from the office of the Fire Associa- 


tion, set forth that the deal had not 
yet been consummated when the an- 
‘1ouncement was made. It was stated 
that the Fire Association and Victory 
had purchased and were holding con- 
trolling interest in the Reliance, and 
have. an option on the balance of the 
stock, and that the details of the deal 
were being pushed through. It was an- 
ticipated that the election of officers 
would be.made in a few days when the 
officers and board of directors of the 
Fire Association will be elected as offi- 
cers and directors of the Reliance. 

The new management plans to enter 
the Reliance in the Southern and South- 
western states, but is undecided at this 
time whether the company will be en- 
tered in every state in the country. 

The business of Walter D. Williams, 
Rockford, Ill, will be turned over to 
the Chicago Department office. 

The business of Marsh & McLennan, 
Inc., San Francisco, will be handled by 
the Pacific Coast Department office. 

The Lohmeyer General Agency, gen- 
eral agents at Charleston, W. Va., for 
the Reliance, will have their contract 
taken up, and the business of that of- 
fice will be handled direct through the 
Philadelphia office. 

The officers of the Fire Association 
stated that the Reliance would not be 
placed in agencies representing the Fire 
Association or the Victory unless better 
arrangements could be had in those 
Offices than could be made with other 
agencies. 

It is planned to take the Reliance out 
of Western Bureau offices unless Union 
companies are in the same office. 





J. Lehrenkrauss & Sons, Inc., have 
been appointed agent of the Western 
District of Brooklyn for the American 
Equitable of New York. 








cerns with raw materials. In short, the 
plan would bring into action that which 
is now stagnant, both capital and labor. 
It would quicken the pulse of industry 
all over the country and use American 
capital in America, which is exactly 
what we want at the present time.” 
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NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 


123 William Street, NEW YORK 
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THE AUTOMOBILE——; 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 
CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 
$11,896,417.46 | 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$8,171,905.10 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$3,724,512.36 } 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


Fire, Tornado, Rents, Profits, Lightning, Explosion, Commissions, Lease- 
hold, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 
Automobiles, Aircraft, Floaters. 


OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE LINES 


Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Builders’ Risks, War Risks, Regis- 

tered Mail, Transportation, Motor Truck Contents, Salesmen’s Samples, 

Personal Effects, Floaters, Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage, Personal 
Effects Floater, Jewelry Floater, Fine Arts. 
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Affiliated with 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
JETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 
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oF NEw HAVEN. CONNECTICUT. 


RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 





























LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 
BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., of Eng. 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. 





Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Globe & Rutgers Insurance Co. 


Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 
Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 
Telephones: Main 6370-6371-6372 
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Of course, it’s an old story about 
Santa Anna, the Mexican general who 
said it was no use winning a victory 
over Taylor because, “Sacre Nomme!” 
when the American commander was 
licked “He didn’t know it.” 

In selling you may be “getting 
licked,” but you never want to admit 
defeat while you’ve got a shot left in 
your locker. 

Even a hotel waiter frequently has 
the opportunity to make the guest’s 
check larger and thereby qualify as a 
salesman, even if only in a small way. 
At least, it is true that the bigger the 
check the larger the tip. 

I remember one day dropping into 
the Osborn Hotel in Auburn, New York. 
It was nearly 3 o’clock in the afternoon 
and I was hungry as a bear. The menu 
was rather elaborate in the number of 
dishes displayed and I had the idea 
that at that late hour I would have but 
a small choice among the many items 
displayed. Meantime the waiter stood 
at my elbow with arms folded and still 
as a sphinx. 

“Tell me,” said I, “can J get anything 
I want?” 

“Yes, anything,” he replied rather 
severely. 

“Aha,” said I to myself. “Here’s one 
of these cocksure individuals who evi- 
dently knows it all. I will call him 
down a bit. Then bring me,” said I 
in a serious voice, “bring me a rhino- 
ceros steak,” 

The man’s face never changed; his 
confident expression never weakened. 


He was a real salesman and did not 
waver. 

“Very well,” he replied, quietly, re- 
spectfully and without hesitation, “but 
have you the time to wait for it, sir?” 

His resourcefulness broke down my 
sarcasm. I was “on the run” imme 
diately; he had won out. 

“Go and bring me a Porterhouse 
steak,” I said. “You are a genius; the 
tip will be a good one.” 

Many a pseudo order taker could take 
lessons from that waiter in the art of 
real salesmanship for it was not alone 
the remark itself, which in another 
might have been disrespectful, but the 
calm, urbane and even friendly manner 
in which it was delivered that won the 
day. 

Metaphorically speaking, when your 
customer asks for a Rhinoceros Steak, 
give it to him. At least, tell him it 
exists in the repertoire of the house, 
and if you are positive it does not exist, 
tell him with quiet and respectful em- 
phasis. that Rhinoceros Steaks are not 
being eaten or worn or used this sea- 
son and your house, being well ahead 
of the times, is not offering any. 

Convince him in a positive, yet kind- 
ly, manner that bluefish or parsnips or 
canned salmon is better and more di- 
gestible and that the best people are 
now keeping them in stock. 

The Osborn House waiter has long 
ago forgotten me, but I still remember 
him, and it is a source of regret that 
I did not relieve him of his napkin and 
white apron and put him to work in the 
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great vineyard of commercial activity. 
I think he would have Made Good. 


Shug Na2eha_ 


TUCK & MACE IN CHICAGO 

R. 8. Tuck, formerly in the insurance 
department of Swift & Co., and W. A. 
Mace, formerly connected with John- 
son & Higgins, have formed a partner- 
ship in Chicago. They are now asso- 
ciated with Luther, Egan & Springston 
as brokers in all lines, specializing in 
fire insurance. 








QUITS LOCAL AUTO WRITING 

The Thames & Mersey has discon- 
tinued writing automobile fire, theft and 
collision risks in this territory due to 
the very unfavorable situation with re- 
spect to losses existing here. 


FOREST PROTECTION WEEK 


MAY 22-28 
(By Presidential Proclamation) 


With pledge of enthusiastic support, 
we welcome “Forest Protection Week.” 


SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








Actual market value for all securities 





D. H, Dunham, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y. 
John A, Snyder, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 


Stetement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ..........$ 600,000 
Reserve Reinsur- 

ance Fund...... 1,465,929 
Reserve all o 

liabilities ...... 159,357 
Net Surplus ...... 564,541 
Total ............$2,789,828 








Policyholders Surplus, $1,164,541 





D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H, Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Rs Big BO $1,250,000 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund ..... 5,191,079 


Reserve all other 
ilities ...... 1,205,347 


Net Surplus ...... 2,086,742 
Total ............$9,733,168 
Policyholders Surplus, $3,336,742 














H. M. Gratz, President 
D. H. Dunham, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t. Sec’y. 





Girard F.&M. | | 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 
Statement February 16, 1921 





ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


NE ans on ot $1,000,000 
*Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund ..... 2,295,788 


*Reserve all other 





liabilities ....... 260,940 ff 
Net Surplus ...... 449,841 
Total ..... «eee e+ «$4,006,570 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,449,841 
*As of December 31, 1920, 








Loyal to friends and loyal agents 





Cash Capital $2,500,000 





Fire.Taxes Too High, 
Says Charles L. Case 


AT NATIONAL BOARD MEETING 





Lively Discussions on Adjustments and 
Map Making Feature Gathering 
at the Waldorf 





Following the reports yesterday of 
the committees on insurance maps and 
on the adjustment situation at the fifty- 
fifth annual meeting of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, there ensued a lively 
discussion of these matters, details of 
which will appear in next week’s issue 
because the reports were not submitted 
until after this issue of The [astern 
Underwriter had gone to press. Both 
subjects were thrown open for discus- 
sion because of the intense interest tak- 
en in them of late. Adjustments have 
been characterized as “rotten” by cer- 
tain leading fire insurance executives 
and underwriters and pressure brought 
upon the National Board to investigate 
conditions. This plan has met with 
some approval but several Board mem- 
bers yesterday voiced their opposition, 
doubting whether the Board is the right 


organization to cope with this national 
problem. 

Objections also appeared to the pro- 
posal that the National Board, or a 


group of companies under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Board. undertake to make 
insurance maps. For nearly a year this 
matter has attracted widespread atten- 
tion and the annual meeting was made 
the occasion for a thorough discussion 
of the subject. 

Some of the salient features con- 
tained in the report of President 
Charles Lyman Case are as follows: 

An underwriting loss ratio of 102.97 
per cent. Premiums earned were $450, 
902,131, and losses and expenses in 
curred totaled $464,278,540. This repre- 
sents fire and lightning only. 

“In the general interests of all legiti- 
mate business, the rate of taxation 
must be constantly but steadily re 
duced. The insurance companies now 


pay, according to the latest compila- 
tions, in taxes, including the Federal 
Government, state, county and munict 


pal taxes, 5.16 per cent of the net pre 
miums received.” : 
Nine members of the Board died 


since the previous meeting, and their | 


names are: Henry J. Ferris, secretary, 
Home; R. H. Purcell, manager, West 
ern Department, Liverpool & Londom 
& Globe; C. H. Godfrey, manager, 
Southern Department, British America; 
James H. Brewster, United States Man- 
ager, Scottish Union and National; L. P. 
Bayard, formerly United States Man- 
ager, Phoenix of London; Sam B. Stoy, 
manager, Pacific Department, London 
& Lancashire; Col. R. Dale Benson, 
formerly president, Pennsylvania Fire; 
A. S. Buzzi, secretary, Central State 
Fire, of Wichita; C. Lee Abell, secre 
tary, Union of Buffalo. 
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Many Insurance Men 
Attend Auto Meeting 

TALKS ON THEFT REDUCTION 

Companies Criticized for Writing Too 


Freely; More Inspections Sought; 
Locking Devices Described 





Automobile imsurance men, and 
there were many of them, who attended 
the general meeting held last Thursday 
evening at the Automobile Club on 
Fifty-fourth Street by the metropolitan 
section of the Sogiety of Automotive 
Engineers, found themselves the chief 
center of attraction, and also the point 
of attack in several talks made by per- 
sons speaking on the reductions of 
auto thefts, but not connected what- 
soever with the insurance companies. 
The meeting was heid for the purpose 
of discussing practical measures to 
combat the wholesale stealing of motor 
cars and the various business interests 
facing heavy losses from continual 
thefts were represented as was the 
police department, whose function it is 
to protect automobiles and to co-oper- 
ate in the recovery of stolen cars. 

Among those who addressed the 
meeting were the following: H. G. 
McComb, of the Society of Auto Engi- 
neers; J. F. Marvin, assistant manager 
of the Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce; A. R. Small, vice-president of 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories in Chi- 
cago; Sergeant Dillon, head of the New 
York Police Automobile Department; 
and Harry N. Shedd, manager of the 
Automobile Detective Bureau. Others 
offered for consideration new forms of 
locking devices which they described. 

The insurance companies were criti- 
cized on the ground that they were of- 
fering insurance too freely and with- 
out first properly inspecting the auto- 
mobiles and gaining some knowledge of 
the moral standing of the assured. It 
was suggested that every applicant for 
protection be inspected and his car 
also, before insurance is granted, the 
theory being that the amount of auto- 
mobile stealing fluctuates inversely 
with the carefulness and watchfulness 
of the insured. In other words, grant- 
ing full theft coverage relieves the 


anxiety of the car owner and tends to . 


promote indifference even on the part 
of normally responsible policyholders 
and actually stimulates crookedness 
among the disreputable persons with 
cars in their possession. Mr. McComb 
stated that automobiles constituted the 
most abused form of valuable personal 
property in existence. * 

R. H. Goodwin, assistant secretary 
of the National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers Conference, replied to the state- 
ments relative to the insurance com- 
panies because he considered them 
rather unwarranted. He described 
what steps the companies were taking 
to solve the theft problem, mentioning 
especially the elimination of the valued 
Policy form, and the adoption of the 
three-quarters loss clause ‘in the Chi- 
cago area. Edmund Ely, chairman of 
the national rates committee, 

eodore Kruse, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Hastern Con- 
ference, were among the insurance rep- 
resentatives attending the meeting. 

In the opinion of Mr. Small, of the 


ratories, the” i lute method 
for stopping the cea of thefts 


Is Temove the inducement, to refuse 











ORGANIZED 
1853 


CASH CAPITAL 
$12,000,000 





WHO CAN TELL 


When Riot and Civil Commotion 
Insurance will be needed? Almost 
daily we read of some new disturb- 
ance that endangers life and prop- 
erty. 


It is not only strikes that bring a 
need for Riot and Civil Commotion 
Insurance, but any of the several 
classes of mob gatherings which 
often cause outbursts of violence. 


Show property owners how such 
insurance with its very low rate may 
be the means of saving thousands 
of dollars that could not be protect- 
ed by any other form of insurance. 





THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


56 Cedar Street, New York 








Aircraft, Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination Policy) 
Crop Investment, Explosion, Fire and Lightning, Flood, Hail, 
Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Com- 
missions, Rain, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot 


and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists Baggage, 
Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. ; 





STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 
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to insure, but such is impossible and 
the problem must be worked out with 
full knowledge of and consideration 
for present conditions. Fully as im- 
practical is the charging of prohibitive 
rates by the insurance companies, be- 
cause that is a back-handed method of 
curtailing the volume of theft cover- 
age. A middle course, insurance at 
reasonable rates with the proviso that 
the automobile be equipped with an 
effective locking device, seems ithe most 
preferable. Mr. Small treated the sub- 
ject of locking devices at length and 
traced their development from the time 
they were first used until the present 
day, when new improved forms are con- 
stantly being tested. To stimulate dis- 
cussion Mr. McComb made the state- 
ment that none of the locking devices 
was thief-proof, but that any variety 
was better than none. 

Over-Insurance Real Cause of Thefts 


J. 5. Marvin, assistant general man- 
ager, National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, stafed that on the sugges- 
tion that numbering of engine blocks 
and frames might be rendered more 
difficult of alteration, the Society of 
Automotive Engineers has sent an in- 
quiry on how this might be accom- 
plished to manufacturers and engineers 
throughout the country. The present 
standard requires characters at least 
% inch high and deeply indented. Many 
replies have been received from engi- 
neers who have studied the quéstion. 
Most of them favor the continuation of 
stamping and casting of numbers as in 
the present standard but there are other 
thoughts which may point the way. 

Mr. Marvin contended, however, that 
while locks and identification marks 
are important to combat the prevailing 
conditions, thieving cannot be corrected 
without getting down to fundamentals. 
“The insurance companies are inviting 
losses from unscrupulous owners and 
rendering others indifferent to theft or 
destruction of their cars by policies 
written in excess of values. Policies are 
written for anybody without regard to 
moral hazard. The method is no dif- 
ferent apparently than on stationary 
property, yet the smallest motor car, 
as one speaker has said, is as valuable 
and seems about as readily stolen, con- 
cealed and marketed as a good sized 
diamond, which is kept in a safe when 
not worn. The burning of cars from 
integral cause is increasing but it is 
significant that such fires occur mostly 
in isolated places. The real answer to 
fire and theft losses lies in the solution 
of these problems.” 





INSURANCE SOCIETY DINNER 





C. R. Pitcher Elected President; P. J. 
Mosenthal Speaks on “Service”; Big 
Attendance; Good Entertainment 





Charles R. Pitcher, of the Royal, was 
unanimously elected president of the 
Insurance Society of New York, to suc- 
ceed Allen E. Clough, at the twentieth 
annual meeting held Tuesday evening 
at the Drug and Chemical Club. More 
than 200 persons attended and there 
are over 1,100 members of the society. 
The four new vice-presidents are: Wal- 
ter G. Falconer, Norwich Union Indem- 
nity; J. H. Lopez, Continental; Hugh R. 
Loudon, L. & L. & G.; and Clarence A. 
Ludium, Home Insurance Company. 
Philip J. Mosenthal, president of H. Mo- 
senthal & Son, spoke on the subject of 
service to the assured and the country. 
Five acts of clever and amusing pro- 
fessional entertainment closed the pro- 
gram of events. 


Einar Qvale, general manager of the 
Norwegian Governmental War Risk In- 
surance Bureau covering during the 
war the country’s foreign trade, and 
possessor of the British decoration 
C. B. E., awarded for distinguished serv- 
ice, was a guest of honor. Preliminary 
steps were taken toward the formation 
of an association of loss men and ad- 
justers, under the auspices of the Sp- 
ciety, to disciss current problems in 
that very important phase of the in- 
surance game. 
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Fitting Insurance E 
To Aeronautics 


WHO SHOULD WRITE BUSINESS? 


———_ 


In Keeping With Underwriting Pro- 
gress Policies to Cover Hazards 
Involved Should Be Provided 


By H. F. JOHNSON 


Prophecy of aeronautic progress in 
1921 in the face of existing business 
conditions, would be idle, but what will 
piove to be a vital milestone in the 
progress and development of both com- 
mercial and military aeronautics will 
be the creation and establishment of 
America’s first model airway from 
Washington, D. C., to Dayton, Ohio, 
during 1921. 

The establishment of well organized 
air-routes throughout America is as 
essential to the development of com- 
mercial aviation and a well balanced 
system of national defense, as is the 
developmental work of the airplane it- 
self. The limitless and boundless ocean 
of air must be explored and charted, 
just as unknown lands and oceans have 
been, so that navigators may, with ease 
make their way without loss of time or 
danger across vast expanses of terri- 
tory in time of peace or war. The 
establishment of an airway entails the 
location of landing fields with all acces- 
sories, including radio communication, 
aids to night navigation, and housing 
and maintenance of equipment. But al- 
though it seems exaggerating to say so 
at this time it is undoubtedly true that 
with properly established airways of 
this kind, cross country flying, night or 
day, in good or bad weather, will be 
safer than automobile touring by road, 
and that with the development and per- 
fection of the machine itself, will in 
time surpass in speed, comfort, and 
safety all the modern means of trans- 
portation. 

It seems, perhaps, to the bystander 
who has not studied the development 
of the airplane and watched it grow 
from day to day that the above state- 
ment is folly, and at the most, if it 
were true, would not take place for hun- 
dreds of years. But so they also thought 
of the automobile when it was in its 
infancy some twenty-five years ago. The 
big insurance companies have recog- 
nized the airplane, and are insuring it 
for public liability, property damage, 
and passenger hazard. This fact would 
tend to prove the above statement. 

Few Commercial Planes 


A consideration of aircraft insurance 
naturally begins with an inquiry re- 
specting the field for such insurance. 
This field appears to be limited, at the 
present time, to the heavier-than-air 
machines, and the number of these that 
are employed in commercial activities 
(as distinguished from exhibition and 
sport purposes) is still quite small. 

Lighter-than-air machines have not 
yet been developed to a point where 
they are used to any extent for private 
and commercial purposes, and they are 
not considered to be within the field of 
aircraft insurance. The Travelers in 
its new book “Airplanes and Safety” 
gives some reasons, well worth repeat- 
ing, why this is so. 

The reasons for this are many, but 
“prominent among them are the difficulty 
and expense of equipping and main- 
taining a lighter-than-air machine, and 
the unreliability and grave danger at- 
tendant upon the use of inflammable 
gas as a means of overcoming the force 
of gravity. 

There is some promise that airships 
buoyed up wholly or partly by gas will 
sooner or later be developed to the 
point of practicability for private and 
commercial use, and if they can be res- 
cued from their present unusual haz- 

‘ards, a great fleld of usefulness can 
be found for them, because in many re- 





spects they have an advantage over the 
other class of aircraft. 

Speaking broadly, the field for air- 
craft insurance is yet to be developed. 
The aircraft now available for private 
and commercial use are largely of train- 
ing type, and not fitted nor intended for 
long-distance flights. Strange as it may 
appear, the large majority of the air- 
craft now available for private owner- 
ship are much safer when used reason- 
ably for exhibition,—even including so- 
called “stunt flying,’—than they would 
be for long distance flights. Of course 
manufacturers are developing new 
types of aircrafts, but at the present 
time, the available aircraft are chiefly 
used in enterprises that do not furnish 
an attractive field for aircraft insur- 
ance, and the field at the present lies 
largely in the realm of conjecture. 
Larger Proportion of Serious Accidents 


In the consideration of accident fre- 
quency in airplanes for the purpose of 
reaching rate results, it has been as- 
sumed that the proportion of fatal in- 
juries to the total number of injuries 
would be far larger than it is in ordi- 
nary casualty lines. Whether this 
theory will prove true in practice or not 
remains to be seen; but in the absence 
of reliable data it seems reasonable to 
assume that in the distribution of acci- 
dents as to results, cases involving total 
and permanent disability will be found 
in far greater proportion than similar 
cases in other lines. 

Another theory has been employed in 
developing compensation rates particu- 
larly, and that is, that in the event of 
fatal injuries the proportion of those 
found to be without dependents will be 
larger among airplane pilots than in the 
ordinary compensation lines. 

So far as is known there are no data 
of any moment which would serve to 
either prove or disprove this theory, 
but it was used almost from necessity 
in order to produce an airplane rate 
(particularly for compensation) which 
was not on its face prohibitive, and 
which would not serve to obstruct the 
progress of this new means of trans- 
portation. 

The next question is, why should air- 
craft insurance be undertaken by cas- 
ualty companies? Here an entirely 
different line of reasoning is encoun- 
tered. It is well known that in spite 
of all delays and hindrances, a large 
number of airplanes are actually in op- 
eration in various parts of the country. 
These machines are mostly owned by 
the government, and operated either by 
the army or navy, or by the mail serv- 
ice; and operations of this kind ob 
viously do not come within the field of 
insurance. 

There are such things in service as 
private and commercial airplanes. Their 
use, in many instances, involves the 
employment of pilots and of others who, 
in the course of their duties as em- 
ployes, are required to fly, and in such 
cases the compensation laws in most 
of our states require insurance (or other 
satisfactory security) for the compen- 
sation obligation. 

In other words, if the owners of air- 
planes in ciyil life have employes, the 
law,—in a great many instances at 
least,—requires them to obtain insur- 
ance. 

Field for Compensation Risks 

There are many reasons for claiming 
that insurance companies professing to 
write compensation lines would fail in 
their duty if they did not devise means 
for providing insurance in this line also, 
inasmuch as the law requires the em- 
ployer to provide himself with it. There- 
fore, perhaps the first reason why air- 
craft insurance has been undertaken is 
that it is the duty of the insurance 
companies to provide it or to devise 
means through which it can be secured. 

These considerations apply to work- 
men’s compensation insurance only, but 
a company undertaking this line would 


‘ naturally conclude that there should go 


with it such other lines as its corporate 
powers would allow it to write, and 
which would serve to increase premium 
receipts and to an extent improve the 
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losses Paid over $195,000,000 


distribution in a necessarily limited 
field. Included in that program. would 
be public liability, property damage and 
collision, as well as individual accident 
insurance for passengers and others ex- 
posed to the hazard of flying. 

The public liability and property dam- 
age lines are in some respects similar 
to the corresponding lines now under- 
taken, by many casualty companies, in 
connection with automobiles. They dif- 
fer, however, in one essential particular, 
which is, that the public liability poli- 
cies do not cover the passenger hazard. 

The passenger hazard is covered by 
a special endorsement attached to the 
public liability policy. With the pas- 
senger hazard endorsement, the policy 
protects the owner of the airplane 
against suits arising from injuries sus- 
tained by the public while riding in the 
plane. The rates for this form of cov- 
erage are a percentage of the passen- 
ger earnings, with a minimum sum per 
passenger trip. The maximum limits 
of such a policy are at present $10,000, 
$30,000,—that is, the company will not 
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accept a responsibility for more than mi 
$10,000 on any one person killed or in- in 
jured in any one accident, nor more on 
than $30,000 on any two or more per- $1, 
sons in any one accident. el 

Every landing of the airplane, whether for 
forced or intended, is a collision, and I 
ull resulting damage to the craft itself for 
would constitute a collision claim. It out 
might be claimed that this could be ex- so 
cluded from a collision policy, but ef- in 
fort in that direction indicates that an tiol 
attempt to exclude it would make the tio1 
collision policy of very little value. If t 
a collision policy is to be written at all, It 
it ought to cover the damage due to 
landings where the damage is more 
than casual, and yet for contract pur- 
poses it is hard to draw the line. At 
present, most collision coverage is writ- 
ten on what is known as a deductible 
basis, that is, the assured is responsible 
for all damage up to a predetermined 
amount, usually $50 or $100. The owner 
is responsible for this amount in each 
accident, and the insuring company is 
liable only in case the loss exceeds the 
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sum deductible, and then only for the 
xcess. 
ag Ticket-Policy Pian 
The individual accident insurance is 
issued in the form of @ daily ticket 
policy, which becomes applicable at 
whatever hour the flight is started dur- 
ing a given day, and continues until 
four o'clock A. M. the following day. 
This ticket pdlicy is for the principal 


sum of $5,000, with the usual indemni- 
ties for dismemberment and loss of 
sight, and also for disabilities of a tem- 
porary character. Weekly indemnities, 
however, apply only where the holder 
of the ticket is @ man. Similar tickets, 
with the weekly indemnities eliminat- 
ed, are issued to women, and the pre- 


mium cost of the ticket is $5 for a man 
and $4 for a Woman. This ticket-policy 
plan has been developed so that a 
similar contract may be issued to cover 
a trip of any proposed duration, includ- 
ing a round trip, if that is desired, and 
contracts of this kind are called trip 
ticket policies. The rates depend upon 
the length and character of the trip; 
and at present are largely matters of 
special negotiation in individual cases. 

There are also means provided for 
obtaining an annual personal accident 
policy, carrying a rider permitting flight 
in airplanes, the charge for this rider 
being $50 for each $1,000 of the prin- 
cipal sum, 

Life insurance with an aircraft per- 
mit may also be obtained. It is issued 
in one-year non-renewable term form 
only, and the extra premium rate for 
$1,000 of insurance (in addition to the 
erm rate) is for a passenger $50 and 
for a pilot $90. 

It may be said, generally, that all the 
foregoing rates have been reached with- 
out substantial actuarial data, except in 


so far as the obtainable experience used 
in the computation of the compensa- 
tion rate, has assisted in the determina- 
tion of the personal accident and life 


tes. 


It really matters little if the field in 
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connect with large and progressive insurance Brokerage con- 
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Box A, 2000 
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the near future is restricted, or if the 
final development of aircraft stops at a 
point short of making it a necessity in 
our personal and commercial lines. The 
airplane has come to stay, beyond any 
question, and its future depends largely 
upon the preparation made for its ac- 
ceptance and regulation. 





AUTOMOBILE PRICES CUT 


Fears of an increase in the moral 
hazard _ incident te automobile risks ac- 
company “every announcement that 
some-.company has reduced the list 
price of its cars. Machines sold and 
insured within the last two years are 
thereby over-insured while the present 
policies are in force, particularly poli- 
cies written on the valued form basis. 
Underwriters generally say that the 
moral hazard is fairly limited on poli- 
cies covering expensive automobiles. 
The owners usual!y are persons of 
means whose reputations for honest 
dealings with the insurance companies 
are good. It is rather the purchasers 
of the moderate priced cars who may 
be expected to take advantage of a fav- 
orable situation created by reductions 
in list prices. 





The fire agents’ associations of Ala- 
bama, North Carolina and Georgia met 
last week. 


French Agents Have 
Their Own Company 


RECENTLY FORMED IN PARIS 








Called Compagnie Francaise des Agents 
d’Assurances; Capital of 6,000,000 
Francs 





Paris, May 10—There has recently 
been formed in Paris, under the aus- 
pices of the National Federation of In- 
surance Agents, but as a separate or- 
ganization, a company~ administered 
only by insurance agents, the Compag- 
nie Francaise des Agents d’Assurances. 
The company has a capital of 6,000,000 
francs in 12,000 shares of 500 francs 
each, the whole of which were offered 
for subscription, and has taken powers 
to carry on all classes of insurance and 
re-insurance, with the exception of 
life. The intention of the promoters 
is only to deal with excess risks. 

In a circular giving particulars of 
the company it is stated that the shares 
are reserved solely to insurance agents 
and to brokers belonging to one or the 
other of the Paris groups, and are only 
transferable to such brokers or agents. 

In order to preserve to the company 





a character entirely co-operative and 
professional, it is the desire of the or- 
ganizers that all the business of the 
company should be dealt with by the 
shareholders, and it is stated that the 
company will not accept any business 
from a department if it is not intro- 
duced by a shareholder domiciled in 
the department. To the shareholders, 
who will perform the functions of pri- 
vileged brokers, will be assured the 
ownership of the business introduced 
by them, and the imprescriptible right 
to the commission, but it is intended 
also that the producers shall partici- 
pate in the profits of their own busi- 
ness, as well as in the general profits 
of the company. 

The management state that the in- 
tention is to insure to the professional 
producer all the advantages now re- 
fused by the companies which he rep- 
resents. 





COMPLETE TEN YEARS’ RECORD 





1921 Standard Fire Insurance Tables 
Now Ready; Convenient Chart Is 
Fire Men’s Friend 





The Standard Publishing Company, 
Boston, Mass., has just published its 
annual chart of‘fire insurance tables. 
This handy pamphlet gives a complete 
record for the past ten years of fire 
insurance company statements and con- 
tains practically every form of informa- 
tion available on subjects of interest 
to men in the fire insurance business. 

Statistics are arranged in clear and 
convenient fashion, sufficient informa- 
tion is presented concerning each com- 
pany to satisfy the ordinary demands, 
and the footnotes are not so numerous 
as to cause any confusion. The chart 
is well worth having at one’s elbow. 





The fortieth annual meeting of the 
Southeastern Underwriters’ Association 
will be held at the Marlborough-Blen- 
heim, Atlantic City, on June 8. 
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COLUMBIA 


Insurance Co., New Jersey 





Looking Forward— 


Representation of the Columbia means to the 
progressive American Agent membership in an under- 
= writing family which through its various departments 

: and connections offers complete facilities for fire, 
marine and casualty business, and unlimited possibili- 
ties for growth. 


Allied Offices of Service and Progress 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 

Head Office, 100 William St., New York 
Western Department, Ins. Exchange, Chicago 
Pacific Coast, 222 Sansome St., San Francisco 


MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 
DEPARTMENTS 
_27 William Street 
New York 


Norwich Union 

Indemnity Co., 

45 John Street 
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Some Little Deviations in Insurance Adver- 
tising That Are Beginning to Crop Out 








By CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 


























Insurance advertising, in step with 
the progress of financial publicity in 
general, has taken a good look at itself 
in the mirror. Result: The absence of 
many previously familiar whiskers, 
some of which it might not be amiss 
to mention, were found quite firmly 
imbedded. 

Among the first startling reflections 
observed was the discovery that the 
bulk of insurance advertising was more 
concerned with telling people what 
would happen if they didn’t buy insur- 
ance, than if they did! 

Another look into the mirror of pub- 


lic opinion brought out the discovery — 








And since In P tion is an ic necessity 
and not an economic waste, the only question to decide is 
insure with. You can do no better for your 


that insurance was getting to be an 
unpleasant subject—something to be 
associated only with doctors, undertak- 
efs, fire engines and overturned auto- 
mobiles. The pleasant virtues of finan- 
cial protection remained untouched. 

Following a few more glances some- 
one had the courage to hold the mirror 
in full sight for a good look, following 
which quite a bit of private grooming 
was noticeable. While some of the 
bristles are still in evidence, the way 
the other fellow is appearing is having 
its everyday effect; and the home office 
isn’t being entirely depended upon. Ex- 
pert advertising men are being 
employed. The fifth assistant treasurer 
no longer prepares the advertising copy, 
“among other things.” 

While it is to be admitted that insur- 
ance men have yet much to learn about 
advertising, advertising men on the 
inevitable opposite hand, have a great 
deal to learn about insurance, You will 
find insurance representatives at near- 
ly all advertising conventions but you 
will find very few advertising special- 
ists at insurance conventions. Yet the 
advertising fraternity in general scorns 
the feeble response of insurance to that 
power supported by them as real light- 
ening itself. How many advertising 
men were represented at the United 
States Chamber of Commerce Conven- 
tion in Atlantic. City where they could 
have learned more about. insurance in 
two days than in. a month spent in 
waiting outside the offices of marked 
insurance executives? 

One advertising agency most keen for 
insurance accounte—or to be more spe- 
cific, for just one account to commence 
with—devoted three months to a mail 


advertising campaign directed at a 
large life insurance company. Follow- 
ing this campaign a series of personal 
calls were instituted. It was only after 
four months had been devoted towards 
the warming up of this particular com- 
pany in the hopes of getting their ac- 
count that the agercy discovered the 
company to be already writing business 
in advance of the quota allotted them 
according to the law, and as dictated 
by the State of New York, that no insur- 
ance company doing business in that 
state should write more than 25 per 
cent of new business over the business 
written and in force the year previously. 
While times have changed a bit since 
then there are still some limitations for 
life insurance companies to respect. 
This agency was also amazed to learn 
that life insurance companies could not 
use advertising souvenirs in the way of 
premiums to solicit business. 

About that time they had commenced 
to solicit a casualty company in hopes 
of response and were again startled to 
learn that all casualty lines were not 
written in all states. It was also news 
to them that this casualty company was 
not keen upon accepting insurance in 
all states. This advertising agency 
learned a great deal to their benefit and 
further acquaintance with insurance in- 














Three months after J. R. B. bought insurance, 

he a for another policy, confident of his 

food! ealth. He failed to pass the examination. 
ree months ago a good risk. he’s now un- 

insurable. 

Before it’s too late, arrange for the protection 

your fami mheds ain iortaincomater 

when you re unable to work. Asx for 


Gorton and Company, Mgrs. 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Company 
Tel. Charter 2160, 64 Pearl Street. 


terests on the part of other advertising 
men might hasten the relationship be- 
tween the two. 

Companies Call Advertising a Science 

While the advertising experts are 
getting the proper viewpoint of the in- 
surance situation, the insurance com- 
panies themselves are beginning to ac- 
knowledge in action that advertising is 
Yreally a science and a power and that 
it actually does make a difference how 
you present your plea. 

The overturned automobile, the ban- 
daged cripple, the unshaven burglar 
(and according to past insurance adver- 
tising only danger from burglars not 
shaven seemed to be in evidence—the 
emooth-faced intruder, the inside pur- 
loiner, the gas man impersonator and 
others were never reckoned), are Still 
in evidence, but the various different 
types of publicity gradually cropping 
out offset these overdone types and are 
having their effect in proving that peo- 
ple would rather be persuaded than 
frightened. Banks, it is known, found 
they conld win more depositors by pic- 
turing the comforts of an automobile 
bought by the accumulation of savings 
than in the presentation of poverty as 
something to be avoided. 

After all, there is really something to 
approaching a person’s mind through 
the channels of thought easiest accept- 
ed. Just as there is a dozen difforent 
ways of cultivating tomato plants, there 


' particular style of any kind of puhgicity 
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is also a variety of different styles and menting these forms the more friendly 
ways in which advertising can be pre-_ type is commencing to make its appear- 
pared. One man’s success often turns ance. In some instances even thie bar- 
out to be another man’s failure. No_ riers of dignity so cherished by insur- 


] 


ance companies have been let 
Particular good example of th: 

advertising which has su 

broken the convention with increased 
return is the kind adopted and con- 
stantly used by Anderson & Davis of 
Minneapolis. Mr. Davis, the writer of 


down. 
kind of 
essfully 


three men will absolutely agree to the 


as being the last word or the most 
effective. Advertising which may invite 
one agent’s enthusiasm will invoke an- 
other representative’s contempt, and 
the type of advertising like the type of 


salesman which is most successful is these advertisements, has a language 
the kind which wins your*faith and en- all his own and while it might not al- 
thusiasm. Unless you believe in the ways be dignified it does nevertheless 
type of advertising you follow its suc- win your attention and in its friendli- 
cess is endangered in support you may ness inspire your desire to do business 
withhold from giving it. with “John.” The bill board advertise- 
Styles That Are Disappearing ments of W. M. McCrory & Company, 
There are two types of insurance ad- in Florida are excellent deviations. So 
vertising that are gradually diminish- are the “Saturday Evening Post” pages 


ing. The first is the blood-and-thunder 
type which by photograph or illustra- 
tion pictures the most gruesome catas- 


of the Hartford Fire, and the folders 
circulated by the “America Fore” group 
‘of New York City. 


trophes that mind can visualize, and The advertisements being issued by 
secondly the statement type which ina the advertising service department of 
mass of unfathomable figures presents the Aetna Life and Affiliated Companies 
the strength of the company. Supple- are good examples of modern insurance 
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publicity. They show consideration for 
appearance as well as message and give 
evidence of the reader’s viewpoint—not 


only the company’s. 
The Connecticut General Life is using 


a series of advertisements in a new- 


type, that is winning far more atten- 
tion than the old forms. The Pruden- 
tial is reaping the reward from pre- 
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Two Things She Asks 
ROTECT her—and her chil- be a joint in your arnwor where you 
dren because while other suspect it least. 

r have been learming to carn a 
Traine ine has been learning to take To do these things —to know it 
care of you. Her lite work is build- you are correctly and completely 
ing your home. In her uns 

scheme of things, she is including no 


re protection for herself — she is Let us (with no obligation on your 

akicg only of you. part) go over ly tie lanecanes 

problem, and ire how you will 

AND PROTECT YOURSELF gain by grouping all your insurance 

against loss, against bear for needs in the of this one great 
if you are already insured there may company. 


BUILD YOUR WALL OF PROTECTION 


ETNA-IZE 


THE ATN4 LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


senting the “Rock of Gibraltar” through 
the pages of National magazines in an 
interesting Manner. 

Ben Franklin says: “It pays to do 
business with men who advertise.” 
This is good advice, but in the endeavor 
to perpetuate it, “the insurance men 
who advertise” should also remember 
that Franklin was well qualified to 
make this historical remark as he him- 
self never believed in whiskers. 





COMPULSORY EDUCATION LAW 





California Adopts Act to Spread Fire 
Prevention Information; One Hour 
Weekly in Schools 





The compulsory fire prevention edu- 
cation bill passed by the California leg- 
islature has been signed by Governor 
W. D. Stephens, according to advices 
received by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. The act provides for the 
study of fire prevention in all the 
schools of the state for a minimum of 
one hour each month, beginning on Sep- 
tember 1, this year. This constructive 
legislation is due to the efforts of the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
who caused similar bills to be intro- 
duced in a number of other states. Such 
fire prevention laws have been approved 
this year py the legislators of Rhode Is- 
land, West Virginia, Wisconsin and 
Ohio. 

New Jersey adopted a compulsory fire 
prevention act last year, and has placed 
about 100,000 copies of “Safeguarding 
the Home Against Fire,” the manual 
prepared by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters for the United States Bu- 
reau of Education, in the schools of the 
state. In addition, this manual has been 
adopted by thousands of cities through- 
out the United States, its circulation 
having reached a total of more than 
650,000 copies. 





T. J. BURKE INCORPORATES 

The insurance firm of Burke & Bol- 
ger, Perth Amboy, N. J., has been dis- 
solved, and Thomas J. Burke has in- 
corporated an insurance business with 
& capital of $100,000. The Perth Am- 
boy “News” says that “there are 1,000 
shares of stock at $100 each.” 





The Underwriters’ Adjusting Com- 
Pany has announced that it will open a 
ranch at Des Moines, Iowa, on June 1. 
Lasts I. Isham, now attached to the 
hicago office of the company, will be 
iu charge of the new office. 


Changes in Rules Of 
Explosion Conference 


ELECT A. G. MARTIN CHAIRMAN 








Co-Insurance Percentages Reduced; 
Simple Explosion Form Liberal- 
ized; List of Officers 





Upon the recommendation of H. 8. 
Poole, chairman of the committee on 
rates and clauses, several changes were 
made in the general rules of the Explo- 
sion Conference at the annual meeting 
held Thursday, May 19. These rules 
are effective June 1. Alfred G. Martin, 
United States manager of the Northern 
Assurance, was elected chairman and 
the remaining officers chosen are as 
follows: vice-chairman, E. J. Sloan, 
Aetna; treasurer, Wallace Reid; secre- 
tary and manager, W. F. Roembke. Ex- 
ecutive committee (new members) W. 
H. Koop, Great American; J. B. Kremer, 
Liverpool & London & Globe; George 
G. Bulkley, Springfield; C. W. Pierce, 
Continental. 

A note under paragraph 1 relative to 
co-insurance in the rules applying to 
riot and civil commotion, full war cov- 
erage and simple explosion insurance, 
was changed to read as follows: “If the 
class rate for the risk is increased 50 
per cent, policies may be written sub- 
ject to a 25 per cent co-insurance clause 
and a pro rata distribution clause in 
lieu of a 50 per cent co-insurance clause. 
This applies to all classes of risks.” 

The simple explosion form No. 8 in 
Section F of the standard forms and 
clauses was liberalized by changing the 
exclusion clause to read as follows: 
“This policy does not cover loss to said 
property caused by order of any civil 
authority to retard or arrest the prog- 
ress of a conflagration; nor loss to prop- 
erty on which there is specific explosion 
insurance; nor loss or damage to any 
automobile caused by explosion origi- 
nating within the automobile, any con- 
dition printed herein or attached there- 
to to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Class 4a constitutes an additional 
classification carrying a rate of 22% 
cents for simple explosion insurance 
and rates ranging from 27% to 37% 
cents for riot and civil commotion cov- 
erage depending upon the construction 
of the property. 
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Insurance: The Foundation of Credit 








| be their solicitation agents would do well to bear in mind the import- 
ance of insurance as a credit determinant. Insurance gives collateral 
security against unfortunate contingencies. 


Credit Departments in all business, insist upon the customer being pro- 
perly insured against fire. In some cases, refusal to comply with their 
suggestions will result in refusal to extend credit asked for. 


The Continental agents experience little difficulty in “selling” their 
prospects and clients with these points in view. Backed by unusual 
service and underwriting facilities, they are realizing more and more 
from their endeavors. 








An Agent is known by the Company he keeps. 


THE CONTINENTAL 
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J. E. LOPEZ, President HENRY EVANS, Chairman of the Board 
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Home Office: 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
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Building Big Agency 
In a Small Town 


—— 


HASKELL OF ONEIDA TALKS 





Enthusiasm, Organization and Service 
Stressed as Factors in Interesting 
Paper at Syracuse Convention 





Enthusiasm, organization and service 
were stressed as being the three chief 
factors in the “Building of a Big Agency 
in a Small Town,” in a paper on that 
subject read by E. H. Haskell, Oneida, 
at the annual convention of the New 
York State Association of Insurance.Ag- 
ents at Syracuse. Mr. Haskell spoke in 
part as follows: 

“First: Enthusiasm—this is almost 
self-evident, for we all agree that no 
one can really succeed at any business 
or profession unless he has first sold it 
to himself—unless he has a keen per- 
sonal enjoyment in his work, entirely 
apart from the immediate financial gain 
he may derive from it. And thus I sin- 
cerely believe that before one can build 
a big agency or a successful agency ‘n 
any town, he must first have a real feel- 
ing of pride in his business, his organi- 
zation and his daily work. The head of 
an agency can find a very important 
duty in instilling and keeping alive this 
enthusiasm and_spirit of loyalty in 
every member of the agency force, right 
down to the newest clerk in the office, 
for the chain is only as strong as its 
weakest link. ma 

“This leads directly to my next 
thought which is that of organization. 
With the first strides forward one of 
the most important problems of a grow- 
ing agency is that of organization, and 
it is a many sided problem indeed. 
First, one must select the new mem- 
ber, be he executive, salesman or 
stenographer, with the utmost care, 
because it is infinitely easier to get the 
right people at the start, than to weed 
out an undesirable, after he has become 
a part of the organization. Then, too, 
I believe that new employes should be 
chosen with particular thought as to 
their future in the business as well as 
the immediate necessities of the case. 

“In our agency we have tried to foster 
the spirit that each man has the same 
opportunity to rise to the very top of 
the agency force as those who preceded 
him, and I may say that we really mean 
it. With the exception of one man who 
has only been with us about two 
months, every man in our organization 
is a shareholder in one of our agency 
corporations. Every single employe 
from top to bottom participates pro- 
portionately in addition to their salaries 
in our net profits for the year. Fur- 
thermore, to the greatest possible ex- 
tent everyone is given a voice in the 
discussion and decision of questions of 
policy and practice, especially those 
which concern them personally and 
their daily work. 

“As one sure method of instilling a 
true spirit of loyalty, enthusiasm and 
co-operation in your force, I feel that I 
can recommend this with confidence, 
for I trust you will pardon me for say- 
ing that I sincerely believe that in no 
agency in this State does this spirit ex- 


- ist more thoroughly and unanimously 


than in our own. It is of great impor- 
tance to adapt the work to the man 
rather than to try to adapt the man to 
his work. Many times a man whc is 
not making great progress at the task 


set him wil! prove a wonderful success 
at different duties. 

“And now, I come to my third and 
last point, Service. It is the practical 
use of the infinite possibilities of Serv- 
ice that can mean so much in the suc- 
cess of a growing agency. We of the 
insurance fraternity are as salesmen 
closely restricted in our acts. We can- 
not give preferential discounts or re- 
duced rates. to large clients as is per- 
mitted to dealers in merchandise. ‘We 
cannot legally do the thousand and one 
things to lure the unwary prospect cus- 
tomary to other purveyors of. the neces- 
sities or luxuries of life. But we can 
give Service. Service in selling our 
pelicies to the end that our clients al- 
ways receive the protection best adapt- 
ed to their needs at the lowest possible 
cost. Service to the same end through- 
out the life of the policy and upon re- 
newal. Service in case of loss that the 
adjustment between company and as- 
sured may be both satisfactory and just. 
Service at times to prospects who have 
not and may never have a dollar’s busi- 
ness on our books. Unselfish Service, 
if you please, in the civic life of our 
community, without relation to our 
business or the slightest hope of direct 
reward. In all these and many others 
I believe the word Service spells Suc- 
cess. 

“Of great value to.any agent are the 
confidence and friendship of his com- 
panies and their representatives in the 
Home Office, in the field, and in the 
rating associations operated by them. 
I believe the high grade companies of 
today have come to feel that the loyal 
and responsible agent is the same asset 
to them that the satisfied client is to 
the agent. That the spirit of co-opera- 
tion between the company and the ag- 
ent who seeks it, especially on the part 
of the field men, because they are con- 
stantly in touch with the agency force, 
is one of the greatest helps to one hun- 
dred per cent agency service that can 
be had, and that without it no agency 
can serve his clients as he should. I 
know that a-very great part of what 
little success we may have made is 
due to the assistance which has con- 
stantly and generously been given to us 
by these men, and I consider it a great 
privilege to make public acknowledge- 
ment of it at this time. 

“T like to feel that we are not entirely 
sordid in our business life, that the 
friendships we are privileged to make 
among our company executives, our 
special agents, and our competitors, the 
thought that we are taking a real part, 
however small, in the business and 
“civic life of our community, that we are 
of real service and sometimes possibly 
of unselfish service to our fellows, is 
no small part of the rewards of our 
work, and I sincerely believe that there 
is not one here who cannot say with me 
that he is proud of the profession, for I 
believe it is a profession, that he has 
taken for his life work, proud of the 
friendships of which I have spoken, 
proud of his association with the wide- 
awake and upstanding men and women 
who have been here this week, and 
proud of this organization itself and the 
officers who have done the real hard 
constructive work which has made this 
association almost invaluable to the 
success of any agency, great or small.” 





The Liberty Underwriters of New 
York are now represented in the busi- 
ness district of Philadelphia by Squire 
& Co., with offices in the Manhattan 
Building, at Walnut and Fourth streets. 
Elmer A. Chandler is in charge. 
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PACIFIC OFFICERS PROMOTED 

Henry B. Lamy, Jr., secretary of the 
Pacific Fire, and Laurence P. Tremaine, 
assistant secretary of the same com- 
pany, were promoted respectively to the 
positions of vice-president and secre- 
tary and secretary at the annual meet- 
ing of the board of directors last week. 
Henry M. Camp, Jr., in charge of the 
loss department, was elected assistant 
secretary. President C. V. Meserole, 
Vice-Presidents L. R. Bowden and Ma- 
son A. Stone and Assistant-secretary 
R. Cholmeley-Jones were re-elected to 
their present offices. 
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(LTD., OF LONDON) 
Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1851 
Losses Paid - - = $117,00,000 
Losses Paid in U. S. $44,000,000 
Eastern and Southern Departn:ent, 
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Building An Agency 
In the Metropolis 


CAPITAL MOST ESSENTIAL 


Fred. B. Ayer, of Cleveland, Also Lists 
Character and Knowledge As 
Essential Qualifications 








Fred. B. Ayer, a director of the Fred. 


p. Thomas Company, insurance agents 
in Cleveland, gave his views on the 
essential characteristics of a successful 


agency in a large city before the New 
York State Association of Local Insur- 
ance Agents in convention at Syracuse 
last week. Character, knowledge and 
capital he listed as the fundamental at- 
tributes necessary for the formation 
of a permanent agency force. Mr. Ayer 
also outlined the office organization of 
a metropolitan agency in his paper, 
which is given herewith in part: 

“Harking back to basic principles, 
there are three essentials without 
which no agency can permanently suc- 
ceed, and they are character, knowledge 
and capital, which I wish to discuss in 
the order of their relative importance 
according to my judgment. 

“The personal element has always 
been recognized as a leading factor in 
the agency end of the insurance pro- 
fession, and since personality is but 
the evidence of character it is clear 
that the character of the individual or 
individuals, who compose an agency, 
becomes of prime importance, in fact, 
a decisive influence for success or 
failure. A permanently successful ag- 
ent must have honesty, tenacity, initia- 
tive and good judgment, and he should 
have courtesy, diplomacy, industry, 


calmness, confidence, courage, enthus- 
jasm, the desire to serve and all the 
other virtues. Then he is in turn sales- 
man, arbitrator, confidante, adviser and 
may almost be said to fit the descrip- 
tion of ‘all things to all men.’ 


Is it 


then at all surprising that the personal 
element has become the most promi- 
nent feature of an insurance agency? 

“It is a saying older by more years 
than I can count that ‘knowledge is 
power,’ but the force emanating from 
knowledge is potential rather than ki- 
netic, that is, knowledge will become 
power when possessed by an individual 
endowed with the kind of character that 
I have tried to portray to you, but will 
never become power so long as its ac- 
quisition is the objective rather than 
its use. For our purpose then both 
knowledge and a proper use of it are 
essential. Time was when a knowledge 
of salesmanship, together with the im- 
plied knowledge of goods or services 
sold, was sufficient to make a thorough- 
ly equipped insurance agent. However, 
that. day has passed, and while a knowl- 
edge of salesmanship is still necessary, 
a much more expert knowledge of the 
contracts and services to be sold is. re- 
quired than ever before. But, how shall 
such knowledge be gained since there 
are no training schools for this pur- 
pose, although our schools and colleges 
are just beginning to give some con- 
sideration to this subject? The answer 
is to be fotind in several different meth- 
ods. 

Capital for the ‘No Income’ Period 

“It would seem that such a superman 
would be entirely self sufficient, but 
earthly perfection never reaches that 
point where the ‘long green’ does not 
have a part to play, and’ even our ideal 
agent in the big city will need capital 
in order to make his start in agency 
building. Our agent must live during 
the time that he-is turning insurance 
premiums his way, and until the amount 
of them is large enough to afford a cash 
commission account that will at least 
equal the expense of his business and 
the expense of living. Many have tried 
to live on credit through this period, 
but the result has been most unsatis- 
factory, and usually an obstacle to 
building up a desirable clientele, be- 
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cause a good credit record will gain 
respect while ‘slow pay’ is a serious re- 
port when circulated. 

“Only a ‘phenom’ can make expenses 
from the start. Again, capital may be 
used to purchase an established agency, 
thus avoiding the ‘no income’ period 
that would otherwise eat up the capital. 
From the point where commissions and 
expenses meet, a comparatively small 
amount of capital will suffice, but be- 
ware of embarking on this venture 
without that initial sum to tide over the 
‘no income’ period, and be very careful 
in advising candidates for insurance 
honors, ‘for many be called, but few 
chosen.’ 

“Assuming that our chosen agent has 
added into himself the three fundamen- 
tal elements, let us follow him through 
the selection of his companies and the 
organization of his office. It becomes 
his first duty to provide avenues for se- 
curing every kind of insurance protec- 
tion of which his clients may have need, 
and in seeking these avenues, let him 
follow the well known guide posts— 
finarcial stability, underwriting ability, 
loss paying record and reputation for 
service to agents. The greatest de- 
grees of safety is secured where a vol- 
ume of capital is interposed by stock- 
holders between the policyholder and 
possible loss, hence, there is but one 
kind of company for him to consider, 
and, right here let me say that he will 
not attempt to carry water on both 


shoulders by mixing cheap, socialistic 
insurance with the tried and true. 
Cheapness will not be his slogan, but 
rather the best regardless of cost is 
cheapest. 

“In planning his office organization, 
perpetuity, continuity and _ efficiency 
will be his aim, whether it be accom- 
plished through him as an individual, 
through the medium of a corporation or 
by means of a limited partnership. The 
immediate circumstance will determine 
the type of vehicle that will be used, 
but one definite idea will permeate his 
thought—permanency. To attain it, 
provision will be made to share with as- 
sociates upon some equitable basis and 
make room for suitable rewards as they 
may develop. In this respect corporate 
organization may have its advantages, 
because of the ease with which part 
ownership may be transferred to asso- 
ciates, and by some such means only 
can perpetuity and permanency be cer- 
tain.” 

PACIFIC INSURANCE CHART 


The “Pacific Insurance Chart,” com- 
piled by Robert W. Neal, editor of the 
“Pacific Underwriter,” has been pub- 
lished giving the 1920 figures for com- 
panies and agencies operating on the 
Pacific Coast. Special attention is 
given to the underwriting results for 
California for all lines of coverage, and 
this chart is a valuable asset for those 
watching with interest the rapid de- 
velopment of insurance in the far west. 
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Building of Successful 
Agency Barbour’s Topic 
MUST SATISFY COMMUNITY 





Goods Must Be Taken to Customer, 
Thorough Knowledge is Essential, 
and New Lines Swell Business 





“Building a Successful Agency” was 
the theme of an address Gelivered by 
R. P. Barbour, secretary of the North 
British & Mercantile & Associated 
Companies, before the New York Local 
Agents’ Association at Syracuse. Mr. 
Barbour spoke in part as follows: 

An insurance agency to be successful 
must be able to satisfy the insurance 
needs of the community in which it is 
established. To accomplish this it 
must be in position to furnish sound 
and adequate indemnity, and have a 
proper conception of the obligations 
which an agent owes to his client. It 





R. P. BARBOUR 


must be organized to handle all general 
classes of business, though not neces- 
sarily every risk of a class, and all the 
forms of insurance that modern com- 
mercial and economic activities may 
require for complete protection. If you 
will grant the truth of these statements 
then we may examine in more detail 
some of the equipment necessary. 

First of all, the companies represent- 
ed—though not of necessity the largest 
—shou'd be of a character that need no 
apology, honestly managed, of good re- 
pute, and with resources adequate for 
their operations. Among them should 
be facilities for writing all the different 
kinds of local business that the agent 
desires to handle. Second, the agent 
should have at least a good working 
knowledge of the various policy con- 
tracts, the different forms and clauses 
in use, and the rates of insurance ap- 
plicable thereto. 

With these as a background, the first 
and most important task, to which the 
agent’s energies must be eternally bent, 
is to get business, for after all is said 
and done what we want is orders. 

Merchandising methods since the 
days when drummers were invented 
have followed the practice of taking 
goods to the customer and selling him, 
not waiting for the customer to come 
and buy. Our business is merchandis- 
ing indemnity and no different in this 
respect from blankets and top boots. 
While it would not be profitable to con- 
sider methods of approach, selling talk 


and the psychology of salesmanship, 
there are a few fundamentals that may 
be mentioned. 

Thorough Knowledge Essential 

You will readily agree that a sales- 
man starting out to call on the trade 
without knowledge of what he had to 
sell, or the essential character of his 
goods, or their actual prices, could not 
expect to obtain many orders. So the 
successful agency must have some- 
where among its personnel a thorough 
well-grounded knowledge of insurance 
contracts, the classes of indemnity 
available and the prevailing rates. 
This knowledge will not be confined to 
the straight fire insurance policy even 
though that is the back-bone of our 
business and the most important and 
universally sold cover; it will take in 
all the collateral and side lines as well, 
for these are becoming of steadily 
greater importance every day. 

I think one of the most desirable 
things in soliciting is to have a con- 
crete proposition to lay before the pros- 
pective client. At least the solicitor 
should know the exact rate on the 
property on which he is soliciting a 
line and how the rate is determined. 
After all, the chief thing of interest 
to the average buyer of insurance is 
the rate. You can pretty well satisfy 
him about companies and forms, often 
without question, but you can never 
get a line without telling him how 
much it will cost. 

Now you know these are days of rat- 
ing methods that require some study. 
We have a measuring device called a 
schedule that, except for the basis 
charge and certain other irreducible 
items, may be said to permit a man to 
make his own rate. Our prices are no 
longer mysterious and unexplainable 
things. It is there in black and white, 
so much for this, so much for that, all 
going to make up the total; but the 
average insurance buyer must have 
pointed out and explained to him how 
the cost of his insurance will be re- 
duced if he makes certain improve- 
ments, and here is where the agent 
finds his great opportunity. Money 
talks and a reduction in rate is the 
best solicitor in the world. Show a 
man how you can save him money and 
you have got him interested at once. 
Therefore, the agent or some of his 
men should be familiar with rating 
schedules, able to apply them on in- 
spection and determine with reason- 
able accuracy what rate a schedule will 
produce. Inspection is necessary for 
reasons apart from underwriting. In 
no other way is it certain that the rate 
can be properly reviewed or the form 
comprehensively drawn to include all 
that should be covered and bear the 
permits and provisions that make the 
policy a valid and adequate contract. 

Just a word about forms. The ideal 
fire insurance form should be clear, 
concise and complete, leaving nothing 
to the imagination and containing no 
language susceptible of more than one 
interpretation. Further it is well to 
remember that the simpler the form 
the broader and more comprehensive is 
the cover likely to be. 

There is no need to remind you how 
important it is to keep in touch with 
possible sources of insurance. Archi- 
tects, lawyers, bank, real estate men 
and institutions or individuals loaning 
money on mortgage, are all potential 
sources of business. Advantage will 
be taken by the alert solicitor of any 
occurrence which may lead to the 


ance, such as the erection of new build- 
ings, the enlargement or remodelling 
of a plant, the approach of busy. sea- 
sons when stocks increase, and many 
other happenings that may initiate in- 
surance. I know of an agent who 
sends a note of congratulation to every 
man on the announcement of his en- 
gagement to be married and offers his 
services in procuring insurance on his 
house or furniture. 
“It’s the Repeat Order that Pays” 
But while the prime necessity of the 
agent is to get business, the hardly 
less important job is to take care of 
what he gets in such fashion that it 
will stay “got.” Too many agents hav- 
ing secured a line and given it the ini- 
tial attention necessary, let it rock 
along thereafter without much thought, 
and some day wake up to find the oth- 
er fellow has taken the business away. 
Why? Because of better service. 
* It isn’t such a simple thing after all 
to keep what you have in these days of 
keen competition, yet it should be fair- 
ly easy, for business of all kinds is apt 
to follow the old channels, and that is 
particularly true of insurance. 
Therefore, organize your office and 
your work in such fashion that you can 
look out for your clients’ interests and 
regularly review at least your most im- 
portant risks to see that rate, cover 
and amount are as they should be. The 
buyer of insurance relies to a greater 
degree upon his agent for advice re- 
specting his insurance than he does 
upon his lawyer regarding legal mat- 
ters, for not only does he take to the 
agent any questions that may arise 
concerning insurance, but depends upon 
the agent to bring to his attention the 
need that he has for insurance indem- 
nity of one kind or another. For this 
reason the successful agent must keep 
in stock all the kinds of insurance nec- 
essary. to make his line complete and 
must also keep his clients informed re- 
garding the indemnity that can be pur- 
chased and will furnish protection that 
prudence requires. 
New Lines Spell New Opportunities 
How many of you are intimately fa- 
miliar with the different kinds of in- 
surance that are sold by fire insurance 
companies today, the specialties that 
are separate and distinct from the regu- 
lar fire insurance policy on building or 
contents. Here is a list that one live 
agency sells: Automobile; aircraft; 
(Continued on page 26) 
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OPPORTUNITY 


Large Insurance Brokerage Or- 
ganization with branches in every 
insurance market of the world and 
handling insurance of any nature 
whatsoever with engineering and 
advisory departments offers un- 
heard of proposition to high-class 
solicitors or brokers now controll- 
ing firm business or high class 
men well connected, married men 
or those with dependents prefer- 
red, located anywhere in the 
United States or Canada. In an- 
swering, give full particulars, in- 
cluding clientele. Address, Box 
H. B., care of The Eastern Under- 
writer. 
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Continuously in business since 1%2 
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The Superior Fire Insurance Co. 
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Incorporated 1871 
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Why not make room in your agency for a conservatively managed, 
medium-sized American Company whose indemnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear inspection for nearly half a century? 


Surplus to Policy Holders $981,011.90 
Assets $2,644,765.88 
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ts’ Banquet 
uit A Fitting Climax 


“pIREWORKS” BY DONALDSON 


“Fred” Bruns, a8 Toastmaster; Phil- 
lips, Donaldson, Bennett and Ayer 
Make Banquet Notable Success 


<a 

The banquet of the New York State 
Association of Local Agents, held in 
the ballroom of the Hotel Onondaga 
at Syracuse, brought to a brilliant and 
enjoyable climax the social activities 
of the convention begun the previous 


" evening with a “Get-together dinner” 


and theater party. American Beauty 
roses scattered profusely over the 
tables, a notable array of American 
peauties of a more attractive sort, 





JESSE S. PHILLIPS 


many of them in evening gowns, and 
included among the 300 guests for 
whom covers had been laid, singing of 
popular songs between—and even dur- 
ing—the courses, “just a little bit of 
mild vamping by a pretty singer, 
Marion Joel, and catchy numbers by 
the Syracuse University Glee Club 
Quartette. all contributed importantly 
to the festivity. 

Fireworks also were not lacking in 
the program, these, as remarked before, 
being contributed by one of the state 
commissioners of insurance present 
among the guests of honor—and the se- 
curing of two such lions at the one 
function was hailed by President Bruns 
and the company as in itself a record- 
breaking distinction for the Associa- 
tion, 


Mr. Bruns as toastmaster was felici- 
tols and happy—the toasts and the 
job being “done up brown.” At his 
tight was Hon. Jesse S. Phillips, super- 
intendent of insurance of the State of 
New York, and at his left Hon. Thomas 
B} Donaldson, commissioner of insur- 
atte of the State of Pennsylvania, and 
these, with Walter H. Bennett, secre- 

of the National Association and 

B. Ayer of Cleveland, O., consti- 
tited the list of after-dinner speakers. 
Bunerintendent Phillips, in speaking 
“The Public, the Department and 
Agent,” contributed to the urbanity 
ithe occasion, as well as giving use- 
information and advice, and Mr. 
dson shot the fireworks and in- 
stimulating pepsin into the feast 
of Teason and flow of soul. His as- 
8 Subject was “The Law and the 
nt,” but what does an assignment 
‘mount to when the commissioner from 
erdom is turned loose on an au- 
Applause and 









Secretary Bennett, who was first in- 
troduced “as just in from Washington 
where on your behalf he has been fight- 
ing the iniquitous District of Columbia 
compensation law,” contented himself 
by expressing his pleasure at being 
present and giving a greeting from the 
National office. Mr. Ayer also talked 
on broad insurance issues, his subject 
being “The Relation of the State to the 
National Association.” One thing he 
made clear was that the funds contrib- 
uted by the State bodies to the National 
organization as well as the rest of its 
income was expended with the utmost 
care, effectiveness and integrity, and 
his appeal that hearty: support be 
granted for the new budget system was 
generously applauded. 


Phillips Speaks 


A reception hearty to the point of 
ovation was extended to Superintendent 
Phillips, who congratulated the asso- 
ciation on the enthusiasm and effective- 
ness shown in its work through the 
year, as well as at the convention and 
banquet. Also on its command cf the 
services of such men as President 
Bruns, Secretary Beach and the other 
indefatigable leaders. 

After quoting figures which showed 
the stupendous place which insurance 
has upon the commercial life of the 
state and nation, Mr. Phillips urged 
the agents as individuals and as an 
Association to trust more to their own 
efforts than to legislation to solve the 
many problems with which the insur- 
ance world is confronted. 

Laws directed toward the elimination 
of the rebate evil had proved more or 
less ineffective. This and the part- 
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time and questionable broker questions 
could only be solved at all effectively 
by the agents working upon the com- 
panies. The speaker agreed that there 
are too many agents—the companies 
and field agents could rectify that. 
Joint action of similar sort with agents 
might eliminate the broker to whom 
insurance is just a side issue procuring 
rake-offs on his and his friends’ insur- 
ance business. 

“But the department is doing all it 
legally can to keep the insurance ranks 
free of unqualified men,” said Superin- 
tendent Phillips. “Many of you agents 
think we are too lenient, but during 
the last year we rejected 600 applica- 
tions for licenses—and of course by 
those thus rejected we are dendunced as 
too autocratic. It must be remembered 
that under the Constitution, citizens 
cannot be prevented from following any 
lawful avocation they may choose, or as 
many as they may choose. Thisis broad- 
ly speaking and the department wel- 
comes your assistance in securing such 
restrictions as may bring up insurance 
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and those engaged in it to the plane 
which it rightly should occupy.” 

The state superintendent concluded 
by expressing high appreciation of co- 
operation received by his office from 
Hon. Frank L. Gardner, chairman of 
the Association’s insurance committee 
of the New York State assembly. He 
said that every measure the depart- 
ment had advocated had been passed 
and signed by Gov. Miller with the ex- 
ception of one fraternal bill. Although 
a stock company man, Mr. Gardner had 
given such mutual measures as he con- 
sidered right and just equally as care- 
ful consideration as he had that of the 
other type. 

Then the Fun Began 

With the introduction of Commis- 
sioner Donaldson, things began at once 
to pop. His points on multivle insur- 
ance and his plea for the burial of the 
stock-mutual hatchets have already 
heen alluded to in this convention story. 
But those topics did not exhaust his 
ammunition magazine. Baiting the 
home offites of insurance companies 
showed up as his favorite sport. 

“Home offices are dead with detail,” 
he declared. “Thev will regulate noth- 
ing and act on nothing unless you pound 
it in. until you force them out of their 
deadly inertia. Barring loss caused by 
rain on an Easter bonnet, there’s no 
loss like that of a $10 premium to an 
average home office.” 

One suggestion made by Mr. Donald- 
son to the companies was that they 
nlant a home office representative hav- 
ing the power of decision in various 
localities so that long delays on often 
niffing matters could be done away 
with and a few miles of red tape cut. 

Everything possible should be done 
towards preventing the organization of 
new insurance companies except such 
as possess enough capital and resources 
to meet all proper requirements and 
establish themselves on a solid foun- 
dation. 

The getting of competent men to 
serve on legislative committees was 
another job which State associations 
and others interested should take un. 
“Tt’s your job to kill as many bills as 
vou can,” declared the commissioner. 
“I’m following that policy to some ex- 
tent myself. and as a result some of 
our Pennsylvania Dutch friends occa- 
sionally charge me with being ‘the paid 


servant of the stock companies.’ 
That’s “a pretty. good suggestion— 
haven’t taken it up—yet.” At this the 


almost continuous accompaniment of 
Jauchter rose to crescendo. 

Of the achievements of his depart- 
ment in which he took most pride was 
what he deemed a revolution in the 
arencv field caused by education—said 
education being made necessary by the 
rigid examination to which applications 
for licensés are subjected by Mr. Don- 
aldson’s department. 

In urging the need of education the 
speaker gave expression to these 
gems: “The American people are sur- 
face-scratchers when it comes to men- 





WESTERN BODIES QUARREL 





Union Threatens Break With Insurance 
Bureau Over Bank Agency 
Appointments 





Chicag6, May 25.—The possibility of 
a definite break between the Western 
Union and Western Insurance Bureau 
over the bank agency question is at- 
tracting especial attention in western 
fire insurance circles these days. The 
bank agency issue came up over the 
alleged practice of the Bureau compa- 
nies of appointing as agents some sub- 
ordinate in a small town bank where 
the cashier or other official is already 
an agent for a Union company. The 
contention of the Union is that this 
creates a mixed agency, as all of the 
business written by either of the bank 
officials or employes is really the busi- 
ness of the bank, while the Bureau men 
contend that the agents are appointed 
as individuals, and that the fact that 
both happened to be connected with the 


same institution does not make any 
difference. 
The Western Union at its recent 


meeting delivered what was virtually an 
ultimatum to the Bureau, authorizing its 


governing committee to abrogate the 
joint conference agreement if the Bu- 
reau did not come around to its view- 


point on the bank agencies by June 1. 
The Bureau, while upholding its posi- 
tions, indicated that it might be willing 
to make some concessions on that ques- 
tion in return for concessions by the 
Union on some other points. Western 
Union officials feel that their attitude 
on this question was not taken serious- 
lv enough by the Bureau and insist that 
they mean what they say. 


tality. Give an American a mental 
problem and he goes—to the movies. 
Propound a hard insurance problem 
and the American public will call it 
crooked.” 

Results of Education 


“We have put-an end to the old plan 
of putting raw men out after twenty 
minutes’ coaching,” he declared. “Every 
applicant is examined, and he has to 
know his business. He must know the 
text of the policy he is going to sell 
and he is turned down if he does not. 
The companies are learning the les- 
son and many of them are running 
schools for applicants in Philadelphia 
and giving a thorough course, too. 

“And the good work is going on in 
all parts of the state. It is divided 
into three zones and the department 
has sometimes as many as eight ex- 
aminers to one zone. It used to be that 
out of 60,000 so-called agents who took 
up insurance 30,000 would write no 
business in the first year. There’s 
nothing like that any more. One com- 
pany who two years ago employed 
2.040 agents now, has a force of only 
900, but those 900 know their business 
and are producing more than the 2,040 
used to do,” 
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AGENTS’ QUALIFICATION LAW 
~ UP IN SYRACUSE CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 1) 


Telephone Company offering to insure 
their automobiles under a blanket poli- 
cy at 30 per cent less than manual 
rates. It was stated that under this 
system the individual would. not get a 
separate policy, that all he would re- 
ceive would be a receipt for his premi- 
um. And when it was pointed out that 
action of the same sort must be ex- 
pected among the employes of other 
great organizations of state-wide rami- 
fications, such as chain stores, the 
Standard Oil system, and so on, the 
agents present exhibited signs of per- 
turbation. After some discussion the 
matter was referred to the executive 
committee with instructions to learn 
what companies are backing the pro- 
ject and also to take up the matter 
with the National Association as well 
as the State department of insurance, 
particularly if evidence of discrimina- 
tion is disclosed. ‘ 

At the banquet Thursday evening 
some “bombs” were exploded, the 
“bolshevik at the feast” being State 
Commissioner Donaldson of Pennsyl- 
vania, Among his many hotshots was 
a demand for the “nationalizing and 
also the inter-nationalizing of the busi- 
ness—i. e., the: equipping of the insur- 
ance interests of the United States in 
such fashion as to enable them to oper- 
ate on the broadest possible lines at 
home and abroad.” He urged the 
American companies to wake up to 
their present world opportunity and 
the adoption by them of the British 
system. of introducing all coverage into 
one policv and otherwise doing all pos- 
sible to keep at home the millions at 
present drawn from this country to 
England. « 

“T see no reason of having a separate 
organization for different lines of in- 
surance,” he declared; “why not do 
thines on the department store plan? 
We hear much of great insurance ques- 
tions—we don’t want questions, we 
want great answers.” 

Seeks “Five-Year” Armistice 

Then the speaker sprung another 
mine—this being in the form of an 
impassioned plea for a “five-year ar- 
mistice”. between the present types of 
insurers. While the stock companies 
are wasting their time and energy in 
fighting, he declared. the mutuals are 
writing insurance. All types are rep- 
resented in his State, and he thought 
there was room for all to work in peace 
together. 

“While I have great respect for Mr. 
Lott.” he went on, “I have come to the 
‘conclusion that the warfare between 
the two insuring types only disgusts the 
pnblie. who come to believe from the 
charees and countercharges that all 
the insurance people are crooks.” 


After a gasp or two the assemblage 
came up smiling and rewarded the 
courage if not the sentiments of the 
speaker with a hearty round of ap- 
plause mixed with laughter.’ Other 
remarks made by Commissioner Don- 
aldson will be found in the account of 
the banquet. ‘ 

But the war on the mutuals waged 
merrily throughout the two-days’ pro- 
ceedings. It began richt at the start 
in the report of President Bruns 
which anneared in fu'l in last week’s 
issue of The Eastern Underwriter and 
was the theme of several other speak- 
ers. Mr. Bruns’ report, showing note- 
ble advances made by the association 
durine the year, was enthusiastically 
received. 

So also was the report of the secre- 
tary-treasurer. Eugene A. Beach. This 
showed that the total membership was 
686, an increase of 29 during the year, 
althoueh delav in payment of dues or 
misunderstanding as to what is re- 
auired under the graded system puts 
about 40 of these in danger of sus- 
pension. 

Financial Plan Explained 


The new financial plan of the Na- 
tional Association was explained by 
Mr. Beach, who also showed by a chart 
giving the membership by counties 
that many communities in the state are 
not represented in the association as 
thev should be. Suggestion was made 
in the report that the association pub- 
lish a year book, containing the by- 
laws, a list of members and a report of 
the conference. 

Other features of this opening ses- 
sion were five-minute papers on the 
value of local insurance clubs, contrib- 
uted by William F. Allis, president In- 
surance Agents’ Club of Svracuse; 
Carroll Keeton. president Elmira Club, 
and Charles W. Brown of Cortland. 
(A number of the addresses alluded to 
in this running account of the conven- 
tion will be found elsewhere in this and 
last week’s issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter.) 

The report of the constitution revi- 
sion committee was given by Louis 
Morgan of Buffalo. and a large number 
of the clauses, including the new scale 
of dues, were adopted at this time 
without opposition. This new scale 
fixed the minimum at $10, as against 
$5 heretofore. the schedule being as 
follows: Class A, agencies of $300,- 
000 or over, $75; B, $200,000 to $300,- 
000. $50: C. $150.000 to $200,000, $40: 
D. $100.000 to $150.000. $30; E, $75,000 
to $100,000. $20: F. $50.000 to $75,000, 
$15; G, under $50,000, $10. 

Radical Agreement Adopted 


But with this out of the way there 


loomed up the proposed constitutional 
change, “putting teeth in the associa- 
tion compact,” alluded to above. The 
proposed change, embodying an agree- 
ment binding on all admitted to mem- 
bership, was of so radical a nature as 
to give the convention pause and pro- 
tests against over-quick action and 
against the original wording of the 
proposition became so strong that final- 
ly a special committee was chosen to 
reframe the agreement. To dispose of 
this episode it may be said that the 
executive session was a lively one, but 
finally the clauses under consideration 
were adopted in the following form: © 

“MEMBERSHIP—Any local agent of 
a stock, fire, casualty or surety insur- 
ance company who is a member of the 
local board or club in his territory, or 
who represents as agent only such com- 
panies as maintain the rules and rates 
of the rating organization having juris- 
diction over such territory, is eligible 
to become a member of this associa- 
tion. His application for membership 
shall be in writing and he shall sign 
the membership agreement and pay 
the dues as prescribed by these by- 
laws. before he can be elected to mem- 
bership. All applications for member- 
ship are subject to approval by the 
president and secretary-treasurer or by 
two members of the executive com- 
mittee. All members shall observe the 
rates and rules not only of the rating 
organizations having jurisdiction over 
their territory. but also the rates and 
rules of all other rating organizations 
in whose territories they may write, 
p'ace or control business, either as 
agents or brokers. 

“AGREEMENT—I hereby agree to 
abide by, observe and uphold the act of 
incorporation, hv-laws, rules and regu- 
lations. of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Local Agents, Inc.,as now or here- 
after made, and to endeavor te enforce 
compliance therewith by all other mem- 
bers of the association, agents, bro- 
kers. employees, or others under my 
jurisdiction or control. I agree that 
my membership in this association is 
a privilege dependent upnon my observ- 
ance of the Articles of Incorporation 
and all by-laws, rules and regulations 
of said association, and that it termi- 
nates by my failure to observe and 
maintain same. I agree to pay all dues 
of said association up to the date of 
termination of my membership. I agree 
that I will represent as agent only 
those comnanies affiliated with or who 
maintain the rates and rules of the rat- 
ing organization or association having 
jurisdiction over the territory in which 
I transact an insurance business, and 
in. placing insurance as a broker, I 
will give preference to such compa- 
nies.” 

Trains Fire on Mutuals 

Getting back to the Thursday after- 
noon session: it was there that the 
heavy guns were opened on the mutu- 
als. E. H. Warner delivered his report 
on “Mutual Casualty Competition,” 


es, 


which appears elsewhere in this issue, 
and G. E. Turner, council for the Cas. 
ualty Information Clearing House, |o. 
cated in Chicago, described that insti- 
tution as a sort of laboratory in which 
the schemes and alleged misrepresep. 
tations of the mutuals were examine 
microscopically and in which antidotes 
to nullify the mischief wrought were 
prepared. 

To combat the machinations of the 
mutuals, Mr. Turner explained, agents 
representing stock companies stand jn 
need of certain equipment which the 
clearing house is preparing itself to 
supply. Various devices of mutual 
concerns to capture business on a large 
scale were described by Mr. Turner 
and the alleged misleading character 
of their literature, including in some 
cases full page advertisements in great 
metropolitan dailies, was shown. Also 
he exvlained how the clearing house 
furnished data by which these misrep- 
resentations could be exposed and un- 
truthful claims refuted. The clearing 
house, it came out in discussion, js 
maintained by about twelve large stock 
companies, while others are watching 
its work and using its builetins with 
the idea of giving fuller support if 
warranted. Meantime its bulletins can 
be secured by any stock insurance agent 
who desires to subscribe for them. 

Legislature and Insurance 

“The Relation of the Legislature to 
the Public, Companies and Agents,” 
was made clear in an address by Frank 
L. Gardner, chairman of the insurance 
committee of the New York State as- 
sembly. It included an appeal to all 
insurance men to stand ready to give 
the benefit of their knowledge and ex- 
perience to the communities of which 
they are members. Cited as an exam- 
ple was the case of Rochester, where 
a safety first campaign resulted in giv- 
ing that city a rate for automobile lia- 
bility insurance as low as the smallest 
village in the state. Such service to 
the public would win respect and en- 
dorsement and the members of the 
legislature would reflect this respect 
and be glad to listen to the represen- 
tatives of the companies and agency 
forces either in favor of or opposing 
legislation. 

Following adjournment of this ses- 
sion the delegates proceeded to primp 
for the banquet, which is described 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Friday morning came the long execu- 
tive session with the constitutional 
change as the chief problem. An open 
session, which followed, was marked 
by the delivery of one of the star ad- 
dresses of the convention by R. P. Bar- 
bour. secretary North British & Mer- 
cantile Co.. whose topic was “Building 
a Successful Agency.” 

Act on Agents’ Qualifications 

Action was then taken on the most 
important matter to come before the 
convention. this being the report of 
the agents’ and brokers’ qualification 
committee, by W. L. Austin, Albany. 
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The report 
to be put th 
if possible, 


included the text of a bill 
rough the state legislature, 
and which if enacted into 

* will make invasion of the agency 
sald less easy than at present for 
: ainters in search of easy money, 


bo business and professional failures, 
jown-an j-outs generally. 

The report also included a recommen- 
dation regarding brokers’ qualification. 
The whole report was unanimously 
adopted and referred ‘to the appropri- 
ate committees, the members enthusi- 
astically applauding a eall for their 
united earnest support for the bill. 
Here is the text of the measure: 

An Act Relating to the Qualification and 


Licensing of Insurance Agents 

Sect 1. That an insurance agent, 
as mentioned herein, is hereby defined 
to be individual authorized in writ- 
ing, according to the terms of his ap- 
pointment, to represent any insurer per- 
mitted by law to transact business in 
this state; or any member of a co-part- 
nership or association, or any stockhold- 
er, officer or agent of a corporation de- 
siring to solicit, negotiate or effect in- 
surance, indemnity or surety contracts, 
where said co-partnership, association 
or corporation holds a direct agency ap- 
pointment from any insurer. All such 


agents shall thereby become liable to 
all the duties, requirements, liabilities 
and penalties herein provided. 

Section 2. Any insurer authorized by 
law to transact business within this 
state, may from time to time, certify 
to the insurance commissioner the 
names of all agents appointed by it or 


them to solicit and effect contract of 
indemnity or surety in this 


insurance, 
state. 5 
Section 3. Any person desiring as 


agent to engage in the insurance busi- 
ness, as herein set out, shall first apply 
to the insurance commissioner of this 
state in the manner hereinafter pre- 
scribed for an insurance agent’s li- 
cense authorizing such agent to engage 
in and transact such business. The ap- 
plicant for such license shall file with 
the insurance commissioner, his written 
application for a license, authorizing 
him to engage in the general insurance 
business, or any special line thereof, 
which may be lawfully written in this 
state; and the applicant shall make 
sworn answers to such interrogatories 


as the insurance commissioner may re- 
quire on uniform forms and _ supple- 
ments prepared by him. The applicant 
shall be vouched for by two officials or 
representatives of any insurer lawfully 


authorized to transact business in this 
State, » by two liceised frsurance %% 
ents of this state, setting forth: (a) 
That the applicant is personally known 
to them; (b) That the applicant has 
had experience or instruction in the 
general or some mentioned special 
lines of insurance, surety or indemnity 
coverage; (c) That the applicant is of 
good business reputation and is worthy 
of a license. 

Section 4. The Insurance Commis- 
sioner, or his deputy, or such examiners 
as he may designate to represent him 


shall subject each applicant for license’ 


to personal examination as to his 
qualifications to act as such agent, and 
when thereafter the insurance com- 
missioner is satisfied that the applicant 
18 of good business reputation and has 
had experience or training, or is other- 
wise qualified in said respective lines 
of insurance, and is reasonably familiar 
with the insurance laws of this state 
and With the provisions, terms and 
conditions of the policies or contract he 
'8 proposing to sell, place, write or ne- 
gotiate, the insurance commissioner 
shall issue to the applicant an insurance 
agent's license to do an insurance busi- 
hess in this state. Such license shall 
— annually on December 31st, un- 
‘88 sooner revoked for cause by the 
Msurance commissioner. 
-—e 5. The insurance commis- 
ne ‘ shall have the right to revoke 
tion ‘ale in the event that investiga- 
v y him discloses the fact that it 
aranned by fraud, or in bad faith, 
n the event that the insurable in- 
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terest of the public are not properly 
and continuously served under said li- 
cense. .The insurance commissioner 
shall also have the right to refuse to 
issue or suspend any license for cause. 


Within thirty days after the revocation, | 


suspension or refusal to license, the 
person aggrieved shall have the right to 
petition any court of record of the coun- 
ty wherein the applicant resided, to 
require. said commissioner to show 
cause why the license should not be 
restored, reinstated or issued. 

Section 6. It shall be unlawful for 
any person as agent, without conform- 
ing to the provisions of this act, to 
solicit, negotiate or effect any contract 
of insurance, indemnity or surety: or 
renewal thereof, or to attempt to effect 
the same. on real or personal property, 
or insurable business activities or in- 
terest located within, or transacted 
within this state. 

Section 7.° Any person violating any 
of the provisions of this Act shall, on 
conviction, be fined not less than $25 
nor more than $250 for each offense. 

Section 8. This law shall-take effect 
immediately but shall not be retroactive 
as to appointments which have been 
previously made. 

Section 9. A license fee shall be 
charged by said insurance commissioner 
to defray such additional expense which 
said Insurance Department shall be put 
to, due to personal examinations. 

Recommendation Regarding Brokers 


The recommendation regarding brok- 
ers’ qualifications was as follows: 

“The Committee recommends that the 
present law and form of application, as 
now in use, be continued with these ad- 
ditional provisions: That, in addition to 
the applicant presenting his written ap- 
plication for such Broker’s license, the 
insurance commissioner or his deputy 
or such examiners as he may designate 
to represent him shall subject each 
applicant for a license to a personal ex- 
amination as to his qualification to act 
as a Broker. , 

“The committee further recommends 
that in lieu of the additional expense 
which the said state of New York shall 
be obliged to incur, due to this personal 
examination, that the insurance com- 
missioner shall have the power to in- 
crease the license fee, at his discretion, 
to an amount to offset such additional 
expense.” 

Election of officers and directors at 
the closing session resulted in the 
choice of a body of executives of the 
Same aggressive and progressive type 
as the retiring group, some of the latter 
being re-elected. The new officers fol- 
low: Frank L. Gardner, Poughkeepsie, 


president; S. Carlisle Goodrich, New- 
burgh, vice-president; Eugene A. Beach, 
Syracuse, secretary-treasurer. Directors, 
Frederick V. Bruns, Syracuse; Henry 
A. Carey, Ithaca; Edgar R. Armstrong, 
Middletown; Charles W. Brown, Cort- 
land; R. F. Gilmour, Schenectady; E. 
H. Hawley, Buffalo; Glenn H. Johnson, 


Syracuse; Carroll C. Keeton, Elmira: 
E. Paul Schaefer, Mt. Kisco; W. H. 
Hecox, Binghamton; E. H. Warner, 


Buffalo; W. L. Austin, Albany; W. L. 
Pelton, Olean; W. Clarke Bagg, Utica; 
A. T. Matthews, Watertown; Edward T. 
Ellis, Niagara Falls; Gilbert T. Amsden, 
Rochester and A. C. Edwards, Sayville, 
14"; 

Tributes of the heartiest nature were 
paid Mr. Bruns, the retiring president 
and to Secretary Beach who was re- 
elected. 

With the new president in the chair 
addresses were made by Fred B. Ayer 
of Cleveland and E. H. Haskell of 
Oneida, whose topics respectively were 
“Building a Big Agency in a Big Town,” 
and “Building a Big Agency in a Small 
Town.” 

Then came the usual amenities of a 
convention’s closing hour but these 
were punctuated by a couple of items 
of business of a severely practical na- 
ture. It was moved by Secretary Beach 
and unanimously carried that all mem- 
bers who fail to pay their dues by June 
1 be dropped from membership. The 
other matter was the bringing home to 
the delegates the fact that the associa- 
tion faced a deficit, this being due to 
adherence to the new financial plan of 
the National Association. Ways and 
means for meeting this deficit were 
discussed and finally a plan for under- 
writing and raising the same was 
agreed upon. With the meeting of this 
emergency the association will*be on 
easy street, as its own new scale of 
dues will be adequate for future needs. 

The convention. then adjourned. 





BROOKLYN BROKERS MEETING 

Geo. V. Catuna, of the Travelers, ad- 
dressed the final session of the series 
of lectures given by the Brooklyn In- 
surance Brokers’ Association on Tues- 
day, May 24. Mr. Catuna spoke on the 
subject of “Selling Insurance from the 
Brokers’ Standpoint.” A complete re- 
port of the meeting will be printed in 
the next issue of this paper. 





C. H. Bainbridge, of Brooklyn, is mov- 
ing his agency from 150 Montague 
Street to larger offices at 134 Montague 
Street. The agency represents eight 
fire companies. 
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Says Companies Shun 
War on the Mutuals 


FIGHT IS LEFT TO AGENTS 





E. W. Warner Reports to Syracuse 
Convention; Holds Deflation Will 
Turn Tide Against Reciprocals 





Report on mutual casualty competi- 
tion delivered by E. H. Warner, Buffalo, 
chairman of the casualty committee, at 
the convention of the New York State 
Association of Local Agents at Syra- 
cuse: 

The question of mutual competition 
is again up for discussion, and your 
casualty committee must again report 
its inability to obtain any form of re- 
lief from the companies. Inasmuch as 
the proposition is up to us and affects 
the relations existing between our cli- 
ents and ourselves, it behooves us to 
look at the matter squarely and con- 
sider what is best to do under existent 
circumstances. 

The present mutual insurance situa- 
tion is no new one, and probably in 
one form or another will be with us as 
long as we remain in the business- 
The demand for mutual insurance is 
periodical; it makes its presence felt 
at varying intervals. It seems a sort 
of fad, or possibly might more correctly 
be termed an epidemic. There is no 
reason for getting panicky about the 
situation at this time. The worst is 
over and we have survived the epi- 
demic. 

If you will review the history of in- 
surance, you will find that whenever 
the need for a new kind of coverage 
became apparent, the stock companies 
met the situation and issued policies 
of insurance adequately meeting the 
public requirements. In order to do 
this successfully, the companies were 
compelled to charge a premium which 
would enable them to do .-so without 
loss. When you take into considera- 
tion that the companies had no experi- 
ence upon which to compute the rates 
on any new line of coverage, it is only 
natural and good judgment on their 
part if the loading for losses contained 
a safety factor too large rather than 
too small in the interests of both the 
company and the assured. 

Ofttimes the rates charged on new 
lines of insurance coverage proved con- 
siderably more than adequate, or ap- 
peared to be so during the first few 
years’ experience; this created a con- 
siderable profit, or should I say near 
profit, as often, when all the figures for 
a given year had been completed, the 
assumed profit had disappeared and 
turned into a net loss. 

This is borne out by the experience 
of a western New York mutual that 
advertised in 1919 that its losses for 
1918 were less than 30 per cent, but 
when filing their report as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1920, the losses for 1918 showed 
108 per cent and possibly some more to 
hear from. It is these real profits in a 
few cases, and assumed profits in most 
cases, that causes mutuals and makes 
them attractive to the gullible public. 

In every community you find men 
and women who feel that the welfare 
of their particular community is de- 
pendent on their own personal activity 
and example. It is of this material 
that local directorates of mutuals are 
composed. It is also this class of in- 
dividuals who are never satisfied with 
existent conditions, and who are active 
in the formation of mutuals; fortunate- 
ly for us, most of them are faddists and 
it is not long before they turn their 
energies to other things, particularly 
when the general business conditions 
of the country, ag they are at present, 
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will reduce most mutual dividends to 
the point where they cease to be at- 
tractive. ; 

It is quite probable that out of the 
present large crop of mutual compa- 
nies a few may survive, but most of 
them will not withstand the acid test 
of time, and I honestly believe the fu- 
ture success of stock insurance will be 
materially enhanced by the failure of 
many mutuals, most of which were con- 
ceived in ignorance of insurance condi- 
tions and nourished by the gilded 
promises of not over scrupulous pro- 
moters. 

Several years ago the insurance de- 
partment of the State of New York 
called the attention of the companies 
to the inadequacy of reserves, as main- 
tained, and in order to meet the situa- 
tion advised that the rates as then ex- 
isted were inadequate and suggested 
a revision upward of same. The mu- 
tual companies and State Fund particu- 
larly favored this suggestion and be- 
came an active factor in creating a 
new set of rates and which, when pro- 
mulgated, showed a considerable in- 
crease. Their reason for favoring this 
change must be apparent. as only rates 
that were too high could create an at- 
tractive dividend. 

This particular rate increase was 
very unfortunate for the stock company 
interests, as it made many of our policy 
holders dissatisfied. Most of them had 
-been promised material reductions 
from merit rating and on account of 
physical improvements which they had 
made, and instead of a saving, the re- 
newal policy had to be delivered at a 
higher rate than heretofore. 

When the demands of the New York 
state department had been complied 
with, none could foresee the abnormal 
conditions which would arise in our 
commercial world, due to our partici- 
pation in the world war. This brought 
about a scale of wages that the country 
had never dreamed of and created an 
earning power per capita far in excess 
of compensation benefits as prescribed 
by law. Premium was therefore cre- 
ated on a large portion of the pay-roll 
under which there was no hazard what- 
soever. This resulted in a profit on 
compensation business considerably in 
excess of anything that had been an- 
ticipated, and made it possible for the 
mutuals to pay abnormal dividends. 

These abnormal conditions changed 
early in 1920 and as a result, several 
of the large mutuals have already re- 
duced their dividends, and this in spite 
of the fact that during 1920 many 
large pay-roll audits were exposed and 
collected for, on pay-rolls expended 
during the war activities of 1919. It 
must therefore be apparent that the 
shrinkage in wages in the latter part of 
1920, plus the many closed factories, 
is going to show audits during 1921 
with return premiums instead of ex- 
cess premiums. This will, therefore, 
increase materially the mutual’s ac- 
quisition cost as well as many other 
costs that make up the liability side 
of the ledger. It evidently requires an 
abnormal amount of commercial sun- 
shine to make apparent a dividend 
rainbow. 

Under the present commercial condi- 
tions, and considering the low purchas- 
ing power of our dollar, it is impossi- 
ble to say whether or not the present 
rates are too high; this is particularly 
so when coupled with the present ex- 
perience rating plans. In the absence 
of this knowledge, many of us have 
felt that the loading for all costs other 
than loss costs, should be on a sliding 
scale and in proportion to the size of 
the premium. Other plans have been 
suggested but it has been impossible to 
bring forth any plan upon which the 
companies could or would agree, and it 
is to be hoped in the discussion some 
workable plan may be suggested. 

One thing quite apparent at this 
time is that we cannot look to the com- 
panies for any assistance in this mat- 
ter. I regret to say that any degree of 
success that we will have will be rather 
in spite of them than on account of 
them. This is deplorable but never- 
theless true. It is to be regretted that 
the companies ever relinquished their 





control of the rate making for compen- 
sation insurance. The entire proposi- 
tion is basically wrong. Our companies 
should never have gone into any bu- 
reau whose membership included mu- 
tual companies and State Funds. 

With - the changed conditions, we 
have many things in our favor; there- 
fore, let us go out among our clients 
with the looks and words of an opti- 
mist. We must keep our heads up and 
never apologize for our merchandise. 
If it be higher in price than the mu 
tuals, it is worth the difference and we 
know it. 


CORNELIUS DU BOIS DEAD 








Member of Frank & Du Bois, Prominent 
New York Brokerage Firm; Forty- 
Seven Years in Business 





Cornelius Du Bois died Sunday morn- 
ing, May 22, at his home in New York 
City. He was seventy years old, and 
succumbed to an attack of pneumonia. 
Mr. Du Bois was a member of Frank & 
Du Bois, insurance brokers and under- 
writers, of 80 Maiden Lane, New York. 

The firm of Frank & Du Bois is Unit- 
ed States manager for the Yorkshire 
Insurance Company of England. In 
1919, Emil H. Frank, the partner of Mr. 
Du Bois, died. The following are the 
present members of the firm: George S. 
Frank, Ernest B. Boyd, Floyd R. Du 
Bois and Malcomb D. Dukher. 

Mr. Du Bois began his insurance ca- 
reer forty-seven years ago, when he en- 
tered the firm of Irving, Frank & Du 
Bois. A few years later A. D. Irving 
became manager of the Phoenix Assur- 
ance Company of London, and the firm 
then became Frank & Du Bois. 


BOOSTS LOCAL CLUBS 





Carroll C. Keeton Says Elmira Organi- 
zation Is Yielding Valuable 
Results 





Let every city and town in the state 
in which there is a so-called local board 
do as Syracuse, Elmira and other cities 
have done—disband and reorganize as 
local insurance clubs. This was the 
advice given by Carroll C. Keeton, presi- 
dent Insurance Agents’ Club of Elmira, 
in a five-minute talk on the “Value of 
Local Insurance Clubs,” given at the 
Syracuse convention. 

“There is no doubt in my mind that 
the organization of Local Insurance 
Clubs in the various cities of the state 
is an advanced step and an improvement 
over the old method of conducting Lo- 
cal Board Meetings,” said Mr. Keeton. 
“The Underwriters’ Association furnish- 
es us with rules and rates and there 
is no work left for the Local Board that 
cannot be accomplished as a club. 


“To my mind, the old styled Local 
Boards are made up of competitors 
simply; and in some cases, suspicious 
competitors—I.mean by this that some 
agents go to Board meetings, wondering 
what some other agent is going to ‘try 
to put over’; there is a spirit of antag- 
onism and lack of co-operation; where- 
as the Local Insurance Club is com- 
posed of club members who by reason 


of the club spirit, the spirit of good-. 


fellowship, can do better work and se- 
cure better results. There is some good 
in all of us, even competitors. The way 
to find the good in your neighbor is to 
get better acquainted. The way for in- 
surance agents to get better acquaint- 
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ed is to organize as Insurance Clubs, 

“Our President, Mr. Bruns, brought 
the club idea to Elmira. We had an 
outing last Summer to which he was 
invited. In the afternoon we had q 
ball game, followed by a good ‘feeq' 
After dinner we had a general business 
discussion followed by interesting talks 
by Mr. Bruns and members of the dis. 
trict committee. Altogether it was an 
interesting outing and I believe the 4). 
mira agents here will agree with me 
that a different and better spirit pre. 
vailed than at any previous meeting of 
the Chemung County Local Board. 

“The Elmira Insurance Club wag 
launched at that meeting. We have 
since disbanded as the Chemung (ounty 
Local Board of Underwriters and are 
now fully organized as the Elmira Ip. 
surance Club. We like it and I know 
if you try it, you will like it.” 





J. H. KIRKER WITH P. E. RASoR 
John H. Kirker, Jr., an examiner in 
the New York office of the State Insur- 


ance Department, has resigned to be. 
come connected with the fire re-ingsyr. 
ance office of Paul E. Rasor on June 1. 
Mr. Kirker is considered as one of the 
Department’s best examiners and has 


been there since 1910. Since Charles 
J. Gardner left the Department Mr. 
Kirker has specialized in the examina- 
tion of marine insurance companies al- 
though he previously devoted himself 
to reviewing the affairs of fire compa- 
nies. 








BUILDING OF SUCCESSFUL AGEN. 
CY BARBOUR’S TOPIC 


(Continued from page 22) 


earthquake; explosion, riot and civil 
commotion; floater policies of many 
different kinds; crop insurance: hail 
insurance; leasehold insurance; motor 
boat insurance; parcels post insurance: 
profit insurance; rent and rental value 
insurance; sprinkler leakage; siles- 
men’s samples floater; tourist floaters: 


theatrical floaters; trip transit and 
transportation floaters; use and occu- 


pancy insurance; water damage insur- 
ance; windstorm and tornado _insur- 
ance. : 

Not all of these various kinds o° in- 
surance are salable in any one locality 
but more of them would be salable 
than you realize if the public were 
made familiar with the fact that they 


are available. There is a tremendous 
field open to cultivation by you who 
come in contact with the buyers of in- 
surance, and you are the ones to edu- 


cate them. Your companies and their 
field men can do little beyond placing 
in your hands facilities for yourselves 
gaining a practical knowledge of these 
various lines. The actual contact and 
the actual bringing this knowledge 
home to the general public is your job. 
Big Rewards for Diversified Cover 
The best evidence of what opportun- 


ity there is for development is shown 
by the fact that the premiums on these 
specialty or side lines written in the 
year 1920 amounted to nearly $125- 
000,000, on which the commissions to 


agents may be estimated at $24,(00.000. 
These do not include rent, renta! value, 
leasehold, use and occupancy, and oth- 
er classes that are written in connec- 
tion with the regular fire insurance. 
The field men of the fire insurance 
companies which you represent are 
eager to help you in developing this 
class of business. Also engineers, in- 
spectors and rating experts, wliom the 
companies are now maintaining for the 
purpose of aiding their local agents in 
obtaining business and caring for it 


after it is secured. I cannot empha 
size too strongly the fact that in these 
days of declining fire premiums the 


great opportunity of the local agent lies 
in the development of a broader field 
for the sale of the specialty lines. 

Many important matters have n0! 
been mentioned such as collection of 
premiums, the time to send out re 


newals, advertising and other subjects; 
but after all fhese are details and vary 
with conditions, while the fundamen- 
tals and duty to one’s client vary but 
little. 
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Hobbs Comes to Aid 
Of Outside Brokers 


sUSPENDS NON-RESIDENT RULE 





Massachusetts Commissioner Says 
Strict Enforcement Would Work 
Many Severe Hardships 





Clarence W. Hobbs, Insurance Com- 
missioner of Massachusetts, has ruled, 
relative to the issuance of non-resident 
brokers’ licenses, that the sections of 
the state resident agent law denying 
the issuance of licenses to applicants 
representing only one foreign insurance 
company will not be enforced strictly 
against brokers who for years have 
operated within the state and have built 
up successful business connections that 
would be endangered seriously by this 
law. 
“The Department has _ heretofore 
ruled,” says Commissioner Hobbs, “in 
cases where it appears that a non-resi- 
dent applicant for a broker’s license de- 
sires such license merely for the pur- 
pose of representing a single foreign 
insurance company that the issuance 
of such license is contrary to the spirit 
of the resident agent law and, there- 
fore, has declined to issue such license. 
Without prejudice to the soundness of 
this ruling, it appears that the rigid 
application of the ruling would result 
in the discontinuance of the licenses of 
many persons who have held such 
licenses for years. It is manifestly un- 
fair for the Department by a ruling to 
disrupt business relations the establish- 
ment of which it has permitted and to 
cause, as has appeared in certain cases, 
serious financial loss unless absolutely 
and definitely required by law. The 


ruling will, therefore, be suspended 
pending further consideration and 
meantime brokers’ licenses may be is- 
sued to non-residents otherwise quali- 
fied, irrespective of the contract rela- 
tions between them and specific insur- 
ance companies.” 





NOT TO INSURE PARTS 





Southern Auto Conference Eliminates 
Protection Against Accessories Un- 
less Car Is Stolen Too 





In accordance with a ruling of the 
Southern Automobile Underwriters’ 
Conference, member companies. will 
discontinue to write insurance against 
the theft of ornamental or extra auto 
equipment including spare tires, spot- 
lights, meters and other accessories. 
Exceedingly heavy losses necessitated 
this action. Policies now in force will 
not be cancelled, but no new covers 
will be accepted under the old condi- 
tions. 

If a whole car is stolen, all extra 
equipment will be held covered, but no 
insurance will be paid on accessories 
mentioned if taken separately. 





“TOWN WHERE JACK DWELT” 


“This is the Town Where Jack 
Dwelt,” is the title of a little booklet 
in which terse rhymes tell what a tor- 
nado did to that town, the same being 
new advertising literature put out by 
the Commercial Union Assurance of 
London from their New York office, 114 
Fifth Avenue. The booklet is the pro- 
duction of W. W. Ellis, advertising and 
publicity manager for the Commercial 
Union, and should prove effective in 
selling tornado insurance, since besides 
the clever rhymes it shows a dozen or 
so photographs of devastated portions 
of “towns that tornadoes unbuilt” and 
other effective material. 


BACK TAXES DEMANDED 
Indiana Claims $36,000 Due From Com- 
panies Under Retaliatory Provision 
of State Law 





Indiana’s perennial demand for back 
taxes from insurance companies operat- 
ing in that state has again been made 
by its state board of accounts. One 
report charges 34 companies with owing 
$31,627 up to Sept. 30, 1920, on account 
of fees declared to be due under the 
retaliatory provision of the Indiana tax 
laws. The second report charges that 
twenty-four companies owe the state 
$3,095 for the periods between Oct. 1, 
1920, and March 21, 1921, for the same 
reason. The third report charges fifteen 
companies with owing the state $1,558 
on unpaid taxes under the law govern- 
ing the taxation of insurance compa- 
nies. 

The amounts demanded from the indi- 
vidual companies are in most cases 
comparatively small. The companies 
from which the largest sums sought 
are the Fireman’s Fund, $3,222; Pacific 
Mutual Life, $1,690; Mechanics & Trad- 
ers of New Orleans, $2,670; Pan-Ameri- 
can Life, $6,910; Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia, $1,395; Northwestern 
Mutual Life, $15,567; Wisconsin Na- 
tional Life, $2,641. 





SUSSELMAN & COMAN 

Nat Susselman, formerly of Hoboken, 
N. J., and prominent in athletics in the 
Hoboken High School, now living in 
Jersey City, has entered the insurance 
business, handling fire insurance and 
surety bonds, under the firm name of 
Susselman & Coman. They have an 
office at 253 Broadway, New York City. 





L. Lippstadt, who has resigned as an 
officer and director of Jonas & Lipp- 
stadt, insurance brokers, has opened an 
Office of his own at 38 Park Row, New 
York. 


T. R. FLETCHER PROMOTED 





Becomes Assistant Secretary of Scottish 
Union & National; Well-Known 
Western Man 





J. H. Vreeland, United States man- 
ager of the Scottish Union & National, 
has announced the appointment of 
Thomas R. Fletcher as assistant secre- 
tary of the Company... Mr. Fletcher is 
State agent for Illinois and also in 
charge of the company’s brokerage and 
binding department at Chicago. Early 
in June he will assume his new duties 
in the Hartford office, where he will 
assist Secretary McCormick in handling 
the company’s agency and underwriting 
business in several of the Western 
states. 

Mr. Fletcher is well-known in the 
West. In 1899 he joined the under- 
writing department of the Queen, be- 
came special agent for the Queen in 
Colorado and Wyoming in 1905. In 1910 
he joined the Scottish Union as special 
agent in Minnesota. Seven years later 
he was appointed Illinois State agent, 
and has been handling important af- 
fairs of the company ever since. 





TO WATCH CHICAGO RESULTS 

For the present at least the Eastern 
Automobile Underwriters’ Conference 
will not take action upon the possible 
adoption of a three-quarters loss clause 
for the Eastern territory. Although the 
losses here continue tremendously 
heavy it is thought preferable to view 
the results of the new underwriting 
agreement in Chicago, where the 75 per 
cent clause is effective, before attempt- 
ing to change the existing practises 
here. If the Cook County losses show 
any appreciable decline during the fol- 
lowing few months undoubtedly the 
three-quarters loss clause will find many 
enthusiastic supporters in the New 
York City area especially where the 
companies are lucky to secure an even 
break on their automobile business. 
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In Union There Is Strength—In Norwich Union There Is Strength Plus Security And Service 


_ Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, Rents, Explo- 
sion, Riot and Civil Commotion, Tourist Baggage and all forms of Casualty Insurance. 


| Norwich 


J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 
J. H. Burger, Supt. of Agencies 
O. F. Gant, Asst. Supt. of Agencies 


Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society Limited 


| 59 John Street, New York Local Department, 100 William St. 


Union Indemnity Company 


45 John Street, New York 


W. G. Falconer, President 


J. G. Mays, Secretary 


An honorable performance of the contract and satisfied and 
contented agents and policyholders.—Agents and policyholders 
who have a pride in the Company. ‘That has been the Norwich 
Union record for nearly a half century. 


E. F. Schleyer, Secretary Metropoli- 
tan District 

Oliver Bennett, Asst. Secretary Met- 
ropolitan District 
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MARINE DEPARTMENT 





Edmonds Defends Bill 
At Senate Hearing 


SEVERAL CHANGES PROPOSED 





Underwriters Willing to Omit Certain 
Phrases to Which Brokers and 
Vessel Owners Object 





Representative George W. Edmonds, 
of the subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, appeared before the Senate Com- 
merce Committee on May 20 to present 
his views of the marine insurance situa- 
tion. Mr- Edmonds occupied the entire 
morning session of the Committee and 
when adjournment was taken it was 
with the understanding that another 
hearing would later be held for the pur- 
pose of permitting Shipping Board offi- 
cials to appear. 

» During the course of his testimony, 
Mr. Edmonds was repeatedly questioned 
from the side lines where sat Archibald 
G. Thacher, counsel for the American 
Institute; William H. LaBoyteaux, of 
Johnson & Higgins, insurance brokers; 
Ira A. Campbell, counsel for the Steam- 
ship Owners’ Association; R. A. Dean. 

Mr. Edmonds presented a circular 
from an underwriting association in 
Alexandria, Egypt, quoting rates on 
cotton. This showed that the English 
companies would write cargo insurance 
one-eighth less in New York on a cargo 
from Alexandria, Egypt, to that city, 
than the English companies would write 
it in Alexandria. The inference is that 
the British concerns are writing Ameri- 
can marine insurance at cut rates in 
order to hold our business, relying on 
the returns from foreign countries to 
equalize their profits. 

He read letters received from brokers 
in this country regarding the formation 
of the syndicates, commenting that 
while they were not bubbling over with 
enthusiasm they did no. at any rate 
show opposition to the plan. 

It would be the most unfortunate 
thing in the world, he said, if Congress 
attempts to hamper the syndicates. 
Chairman Jones suggested that the syn- 
dicates would be free from prosecution 
under the Federal anti-trust laws, but 
even the passage of the bill in question 
would not relieve them from violations 
of state anti-trust statutes. He thought, 
however, that perhaps the companies 
would not be amenable to the State 
anti-trust acts and suggested that a 
test case should be brought to deter- 
mine the status of insurance. 

American shipowners value their hulls 
at too high a figure, Mr. Edmonds con- 
tinued. They put a rate of $200 per ton 
on a vessel worth only $40 a ton. The 
foreigners do differently and when they 
have a prosperous year instead of de- 
claring dividends, they apply a part of 
their earnings to decrease the value of 
their vessels. One firm has a fleet of 
new ships which they have valued at 
$25 per ton. 

Underwriters Propose Changes 

The underwriters in a brief going 
over the subject make a number of sug- 
gestions for the amendment of the bills 
under discussion. The brokers and 
shipowners’ representatives have taken 
exception to the provisions giving the 
syndicates the right to formulate, 


adopt, or enforce policy forms or con- 
ditions.. It was deciared that this would 
lead to the formation of a monopoly 
that would be extremely detrimental 
to their interests. The underwriters 


declared that they would be willing to 
meet the objections of the protestants 
and suggest that the words, as they are 
written in the bill, “adoption or enforce- 
ment” be stricken out. 

The same objection was raised to giv- 
ing the underwriters the right of 
“recommendation, approval, or making 
of rates of premium,” and from this 
the word “making” was suggested for 
removal. 

Summed up, the criticism against this 
and the succeeding section was: that 
enforcement of policy conditions might 
prove a hardship upon the policyholder; 
that authority to make rates was objec- 
tionable, and that the privileges grant- 
ed by these sections tended to a monop- 
oly. The underwriters refer to the un- 
substantial character of the “monopoly 
argument” and state that “While not 
in any way conceding the validity of the 
other criticisms above specified, the 
marine underwriters are’ desirous of 
meeting and dissipating any unfounded 
suggestions and, therefore, submit spe- 
cific amendments to both sections. 

“As to Sec. 21, which, it is understood, 
was intended by the drafters of the 
bill to apply especially to transactions 
cutside of the United States, it is sug- 
gested that the words ‘in the United 
States and/or’ be stricken out.” 

Objections were also raised to sec- 
tions 2427. “The obvious purpose of 
section 24 is first, to establish by law 
a barrier against any unlicensed person 
from negotiating, or soliciting any ma- 
rine insurance in or from the District 
of Columbia with an insurer not au- 
thorized to transact business therein,” 
the underwriters state. 

“Senators have asked whether it 
might not be well to prohibit such 
transactions altogether. The answer is 
that any attempt to build, what has 
been called ‘A Chinese Wall’ around the 
marine insurance business of the Dis- 
trict or of any State in the United 
States, would be impracticable, and if 
the attempt were made to prevent a 
shipowner or merchant from himself 
placing his insurance abroad, such leg- 
islation would be unconstitutional.” 





WEMPLE & CO. GOES 


As a matter of expediency and effi- 
ciency the Northern Underwriting Ag- 
ency has taken over the operation of 
the fire re-insurance department of the 
Norwegian Atlas previously managed by 
Wemple & Co. The Northern has 
handled the marine accounts in this 
country for the Norwegian Atlas for 
some time, and since the removal a few 
weeks ago of Mr. Wemple as president 
of the re-insurance agency has directed 
the affairs of that office. 
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MORAL HAZARD LOSSES 





Chairman of International Marine Lays 
Increase in Claims Largely to 
Post-War Moral Laxity 





John Slater, head of the Interna- 


tional Marine, of London, one of the ~ 


younger British companies, attributes 
the excess losses underwriters have had 
to pay mostly to the sweeping increase 
in the moral hazard. At the annual 
meeting of the company held recently 
Mr. Slater had this to say on the sub- 
ject: 

“Since June last year, when our com- 
pany practically left the theft and pi!- 
ferage market, our improvement is so 
marked that, without desiring to create 
undue optimism, I feel very encouraged 
when I scan the figures of the last nine 
months and compare them with the 
previous experience of the company. 

“I come to an important question in 
regard to the percentage of claims. 1 
scarcely think that the present-day re- 
sults can be compared with war and 
pre-war experience. We have found the 
moral hazard rampant throughout the 
world in the last two years, and that 
which marine underwriters in pre-war 
days would willingly throw in as a neg- 
ligible part of the risk, viz., theft and 
pilferage, has become so important that 
in regard to this company it is interest- 
ing to know that 18.5 per cent of the 
gross cargo premiums received for 1919 
underwriting was paid away in claims 
for theft and pilferage. During 1919 
and 1920 our ‘tota! losses’ have been 
exceptionally heavy, and this is trace- 
able also to a large extent to the moral 
hazard. Our ‘total losses’ account for 
50 per cent of all our claims, whereas 
in pre-war days 30 per cent would nor- 
mally have been the maximum. All 
these features, combined with the fall 
in the value of ships and commodities 
of all kinds, have so altered the condi- 
tions of marine underwriting as to make 
it very difficult for an underwriter to 
show good results.” 
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VIEWS ON THEFT CLAUSES 





Some Offices Refuse to Agree to Insti- 
tute Clauses; Prevention Commit- 
tee Reports Good Progress 





While the majority of large and 
small marine underwriting offices have 
endorsed the theft clauses drawn up 


by the American Institute there are 
still several offices which refuse to con- 
sent to use these restrictions in writ- 
ing theft, pilferage and short delivery 
risks. AS a consequence the new 
clauses cannot be said to form an un- 
derwriters’ agreement in the New York 
market because that condition is depen- 
dent upon almost unanimous consent 


of the companies and agencies. At the 
present time complete unanimity is im- 
possible, due primarily to the acute 


competition for business, and every at- 
tempt to secure the consent of the 


whole market to a scheme for reducing 
losses has failed. The offices individ- 
ually are free, however, to include the 
new clauses in their marine policies 


and several have done so. 

The theft committee, of which H. H. 
Reed is chairman, announces that the 
plans for financing a movement to pre- 
vent the wholesale stealing of goods 
on docks and vessels has been passed 
upon favorably by several of the trade 
associations which are co-operating 
with the marine insurance interests in 
this movement. 


NATIONAL BOARD MEETING 
No officers were elected at the thirty- 
ninth annual meeting of the National 
Board of Marine Underwriters, held 





last week, in view of the fact that that 
body merges with the Board of Marine 
Underwriters of New York on June 1, 


and an election of executives for the 
coming year will probably take place 
next Thursday. President Harry Bird 
presided at the Board meeting when 
the officers and various committees sub 
mitted their reports. H. K. Fowler, 
Lloyd’s agent in this country, and for 
mer president of the Board, attended 
the meeting and spoke favorably of the 
merger of the two loss surveying bodies. 








BIG FLOATING OIL FIRE 

Pools of floating oil, ignited by the 
exhaust of a passing motor-boat, burst 
into flame and 3ed directly to the de 
struction on Monday of the century-old 
Government training vessel, “Granite 
State,” moored in the Hudson River off 
the foot of West Ninety-seventh Street. 
This is another striking instance of the 
terrible hazards of floating oi! in hat 
bors and rivers endangering vessels, 
docks and waterfront structures, and 
until removed constituting a conflagr® 
tion hazard. The oil in the Hudson 
around Ninety-sixth Street is said 1 
have come from a leak in the Standard 
Oil tube running under the river from 
New York City to one of the New Jersey 
plants. 


The H. W. Schaefer Co., ins 
brokerage firm, is now located at 
Broadway, in the new Cunard Building. 
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Defines Liabilities 
Of British Brokers 


RELATION TO UNDERWRITERS 


w. Banks, Barrister, Outlines Legal 
Position of Brokers With Respect 
to Marine Insurance Policies 


As a rather interesting sidelight to 
the continual discussions appearing in 
the insurance press pertaining to the 
pusiness relations between underwrit- 
ers and brokers and the practises of 
the latter is an address made by Walter 
Banks, an English lawyer, on the legal 
position of the British insurance bro- 
ker, and published in the May issue of 
“The Journal of the Corporation of In- 
surance Brokers.” Parts of this ad- 
dress, sections applying particularly to 
transactions of marine insurance, are 
given herewith for the edification of 
those who are crying for reforms in 
the laws and other regulations govern- 
ing the actions of brokers. 

After dwelling on other phases of a 
proker’s position Mr. Banks undertakes 
“to explain how it has come about that 


in the marine business an insurance 
proker incurs legal liabilities under 
the contract of insurance which he 
does not incur under any other kind of 
insurance contract. 

“Custom and usage have entered very 
largely into the conduct of marine in- 
surance business by underwrite:s and 
insurance brokers in the City of 
London, and the leading principles of 
law which govern this kind of insur- 
ance business are now contained in 
the Marine Insurance Act, 1906. The 
provisions of the Act are derived from 
long-established custom and alter some 
of the rules of the Common Law; but 
the Act does not alter any rule ap- 
plicable to any contract of insura.ace 
other than a contract of marine insur- 
ance. This being so an insurance bro- 
ker, when placing marine insurance 
risks, has to keep in mind ‘that this 
branch of his business is controlled by 
rules of law which are in conflict with 
the Common Law of Principal and Ag- 
ent which governs all his other kinds 
of insurance business. 

“I think I cannot do better than read 
the provisions of the Marine Insurance 
Act, 1906, which concern the liabilities 
of the insurance broker, and are con- 
tained in sections 52, 53 and 54. These 
sections stated briefly, are to the fol- 
lowing effect: — 

Section 53, sub-section 1.—Unless 
otherwise agreed the insurance bro- 
ker is directly responsible to the in- 
surer for the premiums, and the in- 
surer is directly responsible to the 
assured for the amount payable in 
Tespect of losses or in respect of re- 
turnable premiums. 

Sub-section 2—The insurance bro- 
ker has a lien upon the policy for 
the amount of the premiums and his 
charges. 

Section 54——Where the policy ac- 
knowledges receipt of premiums, 
such acknowledgment is conclusive 
as between the insurer and the as- 
sured but not as between the insurer 
and broker. 

“The long-established custom I have 
alluded to has introduced modes of 
transacting business intended to facili- 
tate the transaction of marine insur- 
ance on an extensive scale by substi- 
luting as far as possible credits for pay- 
ments in all dealings between broker 
and underwriter. This has rendered 
Yery complex the relations subsisting 
en the assured, the broker and 
ee Aghbaaen I will endeavor to in- 
ie = : e extent to which the practice 
pat - insurance brokers and under- 
i owe 8 consistent with the law,either 
ne ing in original accord therewith 

y having become engrafted thereon 
by constant usage, 


“In the ordinary course of marine- 
insurance business the premium is not 
in the first instance paid either by the 
assured to the insurance broker, nor by 
the latter to the underwriter; but as 
between the underwriter and the as- 
sured the premiums are considered as 
paid. The underwriter, to whom the 
assured is usually unknown, looks for 
payment to the insurance broker—and 
he to the assured. The insurance bro- 
ker is not merely an agent. He is him- 
self the principal who receives the 
money for his own account from the 
assured, and pays it to the underwrit- 
ers, not as the agent of the assured but 
as a principal. From this long-estab- 
lished custom the rule originated that 
in his marine insurance business the in- 
surance broker alone is liable to the un- 
derwriter for premiums. 

“Until the year 1897 it was thought 
that this rule was confined to policies 
such as Lloyd’s, which contained an 
express acknowledgement by the under- 
writer of the receipt of the premiums 
from the assured, but in that year was 
heard the case of the Universa! Insur- 
ance Company v. the Merchant Marine 
Insurance Company, when it was held 
that the rule was not based upon the 
receipt clause in the policy, but upon 
long-established custom, and that it ap- 
plied equally to all policies of Marine 
insurance, whether they contained the 
receipt clause or not. This decision 
was confirmed by the Court of Appeal. 
The action was brought by an insur- 
ance company against the assured 
claiming premiums on a policy which 
contained an express promise by the 
assured to pay the premiums to the 
company. It was argued for the plain- 
tiff company that although in the case 
of Lloyd’s policies it was the custom 
to treat the insurance broker only as 
liable for the premiums, such custom 
had no application to the plaintiff com- 
pany policy, and was in fact incon- 
sistent with such a policy. Mr. Jus- 
tice Collins, in his judgment, rejected 
this contention, and said: ‘It is a well- 
recognized practice in marine insur- 
ance, for the broker to treat himself 
as responsible to the underwriter for 
the premiums. By a fiction he is 
deemed to have paid the underwriter 
and to have borrowed from him the 
money with which he pays, but if this 
is a correct explanation of the origin 
of the custom, it is as applicable to this 
form of policy as to a Lloyd’s policy. 
No doubt there is here a contract to 
pay by the assured, but by custom a 
broker is treated as personally liable, 
the same fiction being applicable, name- 
ly, that the broker had paid the pre- 
mium and has so relieved the assured 
from his liability, having first borrowed 
the money from the underwriter to 
make the payments.’ 


“This action illustrates the general 
rule that every well-settled usage of 
maritime trade is prima facie part of 
the policy, and all persons engaged in 
maritime trade may fairly be taken 
as contracting with reference to it. 

“As the insurance broker’s liability 
is thus substituted for that of the as- 
sured, he has the same grounds of de- 
fence open to him as the assured would 
have had if he effected the policy with- 
out the intervention of a broker. Hence, 
a broker is not legally liable to the 
underwriter for premiums due on an 
illegal insurance. 


“An insurance broker to whom 
moneys have been actually paid to the 
use of his principal, has no right to 
enquire into the legality of the transac- 
tions out of which the payment arose. 
Therefore if an insurance broker has 
actually received payment for a loss 
from an underwriter he cannot, in an 
action brought against him by his prin- 
cipal the assured for money had and 
received, set up as a defence to the ac- 
tion the illegality of the insurance, for 
the relationship of principal and agent 
exists between the parties to the action, 
and it is a rule of law that an agent 
cannot dispute the title of his principal, 
nor after accounting with his principal 
and receiving money for him in the 
capacity of agent, afterwards say that 
he did not so receive it.” 
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NEW BRITISH HULL CLAUSE J. A. WILSON PROMOTED 
In view of the dual valuation system 
used by British hull underwriters, Now Deputy Chief Surveyor; F. B. 


whereby the total loss value and pre- 
miums are considerably less than the 
average or partia} loss value and pre- 
miums the following clause has been 
prepared by the Institute of London 
Underwriters to govern procedure in 
constructive total loss claims: 


Institute Dual Valuation Clause 
Insured value for average purposes 





Insured value for total loss purposes 





In ascertaining whether the vessel 
is a constructive total loss £ 
shall be taken as the repaired value 
and nothing in respect of the damaged 
or break up vaiue of the vessel or 
wreck shall be taken into account. 

In case of claim for total or con- 
structive total loss £———— shall be 
taken to be the insured value and pay- 
ment by the underwriters of their pro- 
portions of that amount shall be for all 
purposes payment of a total loss. 

Should the steamer by reason of in- 
sured perils become a constructive total 
loss within the meaning of the above 
clause and should she not be repaired 
or should she be sold unrepaired, then 
the owners shall be deemed to have 
tendered and the underwriters to have 
accepted abandonment. 

Insurances allowed under the 15 per 
cent disbursements clause to be cal- 
culated on the amount recoverable for 
total loss. 








RALLYING TO THE DEFENSE 


How strong those innermost feelings 
of patriotism and loyalty to a country 
when an attack from without is 
launched! “Fairplay,” a leading Brit- 
ish shipping journal, has been one of 
the most consistent critics of the ad- 
justers, publishing general accusations 
against both American and English 
members of the adjusting profession. 
But when an American contemporary, 
likewise a heavy wielder of the ham- 
mer, dared to strike both sides of the 
Atéantic, “Fairplay” rallied valiantly 
to the aid of its countrymen, declaring 
it is not time yet to indict the adjust- 
ers in general in England. Irregular 
practises, if any, are limited to a cer- 
tain few adjusters and to Americans, 
the story runs. Therefore, is it pos- 
sible that this market is the sole seat 
of so-called adjusting evils? Where 
are our soldiers? 


O’Grady & Company Appointed Syn- 
dicate Agents at Buenos Aires 





J. A. Wilson, attached to the staff of 
Syndicate “A” as surveyor since its or- 
ganization last Fall, has been appointed 
to the post of Deputy Chief Surveyor. 
In this capacity Mr. Wilson will be 
executive assistant to the Chief Sur- 
veyor, in the general direction and su- 
pervision of the now extensive survey- 
ing ‘business of the Syndicate. Mr. Wil- 
son was formerly chief engineer in the 
North Atlantic passenger trade, and 
thereafter was, for a number of years, 
traveling engineer in the service of the 
Babcock & Wilcox Company. Just prior 
to joining the Syndicates he was gen- 
eral superintendent of installation of 
machinery and boilers at the Hog Is- 
land plant, where he was eminently 
successful, as demonstrated by the 
splendid performance records of the 
machinery installation of the Hog Is- 
land vessels. Mr. Wilson’s expert 
knowledge of turbines and boilers, 
joined with Chief Surveyor Foley’s long 
and recognized experience in the field 
of ships’ repairs, thus give to the serv- 
ice of underwriters an unusually strong 
executive combination to handle the 
exacting and difficult task of supervis- 
ing damage repairs throughout the 
country. 

In line with its policy of placing its 
representation abroad in the hands of 
Americans, wherever it is consistently 
possible to do so, the Syndicate has ap- 
pointed as its agents in the Argentine, 
the firm of F. B. O’Grady and Com- 
pany at Buenos Aires, with jurisdiction 
over all the ports of the Argentine with 
the exception of Punta Arenas. The 
firm in question, while not long estab- 
lished, is thoroughly American and is 
already favorably known in the shipping 
trade of the Plate. The senior partner, 
F. B. O'Grady, was for a number of 
years Vice Consul at Buenos Aires, and 
therefore is in close touch with the 
American, as well as European and Ar- 
gentine, commercial community. This 
arrangement, in conjunction with the 
exclusive surveyor of the American Bu- 
reau, David Currier, Jr., will afford 
American ships, in distress or in need 
of repairs, on the River Plate at any 
of its ports, the protection, hitherto un- 
afforded, of a purely American service 
which cannot but redound to the ben- 
efit of the American shipping trade. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








President Mowbray 
Urges Education 


PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE NEEDED 





Casualty Actuarial Society Should 
Co-operate in Training of New- 
Comers in the Field 





President A. H. Mowbray, of the Cas- 
ualty Actuarial Society, devoted the ma- 
jor part of his address to the considera- 
tion of the Society as an educational in- 
stitution, emphasizing the need for men 
possessing a sound professional founda- 
tion and wide practical knowledge of 
the business. Extracts from his address 


follow: 

We are led to consider our Society as 
an educational institution. Whether we 
are accustomed so to think of it or not, 
this is what our Society was intended 
to be and is. 

Examining ourselves from this point 
of view, we may ask what we accom- 
plished in an educational way through 
our Society; what are we doing today; 
and what of the future. All these ques- 
tions we may consider in their relation 
(a) to ourselves—the profession, (b) to 
those who are just coming into our work 
—the future of the profession, (c) to 
the casualty insurance business and 
through it the public. Let us briefly con- 
sider each of them in turn. 

At the outset our attention was en- 
grossed with the problems of work- 
men’s compensation insurance. That 
still probably constitutes our major in- 
terest, but we early began to broaden 
our view. A paper by Walter I. King, 
“Accident and Health Insurance from 
an Actuarial Viewpoint,” pointed out 
the advantages both to the public and 
the companies of the writing of person- 
al accident and health insurance under 
a non-cancellable contract. 

What have we done for those just en- 
tering on our work, for those who are 
to come after us? We have prepared a 
complete and frank record of our ex- 
periments in the effort to make scien- 
tific workmen’s compensation rates. We 
have placed in the record descriptive 
papers of practices in various lines of 
casualty insurance which form an appro- 
priate introduction for their deeper 
study and have similarly recorded the 
results of investigations into mathe- 
matical and statistical problems related 
to casualty insurance. 

What is probably more important, we 
have laid out a course of study by 
which a young man or woman, having 
an appropriate fundamental education 
may prepare for work in our profession 
and through our examinations have 
set him a means of measuring his at- 
tainments therein. We have not yet 
found the way of supplementing this 
study by training and practical exper- 
ience. Yet if I mistake not the mean- 


ing of several recent appointments, 


company executives are coming more 
to realize the value of actuarial guid- 
ance based on well compiled statistics, 
and therefore are becoming more re- 
ceptive to the idea of placing on the 
staff a few young men of good funda- 
mental education to be trained for fu- 
ture technical work. The importance 
of this attitude for the future personnel 
of the profession cannot be over empha- 
sized. 

It is for the future our Educational 
Committee is planning, and I believe 
there is much to be done for our stu- 
dents and ourselves. Let us consider 
first what we should further do to assist 
students preparing to enter our pro- 
fession. We have outlined a course of 
study and I believe the references are 
fairly well selected. But books of the 
kind are expensive and students are sel- 
dom wealthy. The salaries of begin- 
ners are not large. We should assist 
them to secure access to these books. 
The Educational Committee has recom- 
mended to the Council that the Society 
purchase for its library a set of these 
references to be loaned to our students 
on proper terms and steps to carry this 
out are being taken. As a Society that 
is perhaps as far as we can go in this 
direction but through our members we 
can go further. If we as individuals 
are willing to make our own libraries 
available to students in our vicinities, 
can we not, and should we not, arrange 
for some clearing center of information 
of the facilities so available in various 
localities? 

Some of us have in our company of- 
fices fairly satisfactory library facilities 
and these can be of material assistance 
to our students. We should encourage 
the use of these facilities by them. As 
our executives find these facilities are 
used and are producing more skillful 
and better service for the companies, 
they will be more willing to add to 
them when requested. 

Also, we may with profit to the stu- 
dent and to ourselves supplement his 
own efforts with something resembling 
class work. Our work might take the 
form of quizzes on subjects being stud- 
ied designed to bring out the salient 
points and to show the practical appli- 
cation and value of the subject matter, 
or informal talks on subjects not well 
covered in available books. While such 
work would primarily interest students 
preparing for our examinations, others 
not so preparing might be encouraged 
to participate and the office would 
doubtless profit by added interest in 
their work and better results from it. 
Such talks might well be woven into a 
general scheme of interdepartmental 
classes where such have been organized. 
Where we have not a group of students 
but one or two men studying individ- 
ually should we not encourage them to 
come to us freely and discuss their 
work with us? : 

And this brings me to another phase 
of this interesting work of Insurance 
Education, the work of the Insurance 
Institutes and the attitude and relation 
we should bear toward them. It seems 
to me our attitude here should be one 
of sympathetic interest and hearty co- 
operation. 


_—— 
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Distribution Of 
“Shock” Losses 


VARIOUS METHODS EMPLOYED 











G. F. Michelbacher’s Address Compre- 
hensive; Should Serve as Practical 
Textbook for Beginners 





A very important phase of the casual- 
ty insurance business received the close 
attention of an interested audience 
when G. F. Michelbacher read his paper 
on the “Distribution of ‘Shock’ Losses 
in Workmen’s Compensation Liability 
Insurance.” Mr. Michelbacher treated 
in detail each method used, thus pre- 
senting a comprehensive and interest- 
ing introduction to the problems con- 
fronting the men in this field. 

Relative to the extent of obligations 
assumed by insurance carriers, he cited 
the obligation as defined in the stand- 
ard workmen’s compensation policy and 
pointed out that in liability insurance, 
there being no standard forms, the pol- 
icy forms vary from carrier to carrier, 
although the coverage granted is simi- 
lar. 

Speaking of policies with 
limits, Mr. Michelbacher said: 

“Under this practice, obligations are 
assumed which a carrier may not feel 
competent individually to handle. There 
is not the same inherent danger of 


‘shock’ losses as in workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance because the obligation 
may be limited to any desired amount. 
This, however, is largely. a theoretical 
consideration. 


“We find, therefore, in employers’ lia- 
bility insurance where it still exists 
the danger of catastrophes affecting a 
large number of employes. In public 
liability insurance of various kinds we 
find the possibility of severe losses 
caused by the falling of crowded eleva- 
tors, theatre fires, automobile collisions, 
panics, etc.—accidents in which numer- 
ous third parties may be involved. For 


“excess” 








es 


CASUALTY 
INSURANCE 





these reasons liability insurance ig ap. 
other field where co-operation among in. 
surance carriers may be required to 
guarantee absolute protection to the in- 
suring public.” 


Distribution Methods 


The speaker then devoted his paper 
to a description of the methods used in 
distributing the “shock” losses. He 
handled the complicated methods in 
masterly style, disclosing an intimate 
knowledge of his subject to which he 
must have given the closest sort of 
study. The Workmen’s Compensation 
Reinsurance Bureau, the Mutual Cor. 
porations Reinsurance Fund, the Mutual 
Underwriters Syndicate, and the Asso- 
ciated Companies were plans of re. 
insurance which were clearly ex- 
plained. 


His explanation of the Reinsurance 
by Contract plan (treaty re-insurance) 
covered that topic very thoroughly. In 
the words of Mr. Michelbacher: 

“One of the most complex and at 
the same time one of the most fascinat- 
ing phases of the insurance business is 
the practice of insuring by insurance 
carriers, -Instead of the comparatively 
simple relationship in the case of di- 
rect insurance—that of insured and in- 
surer—this branch of the business in- 
volves a complicated mechanism that 
has ramifications extending to every 
section of the globe. It is not difficult 
to appreciate the desirability of this 
widespread organization. Certain risks 
involve such serious possibilities and 
such extraordinary liability that they 
must necessarily be automatically 
spread over as broad an area as pos 
sible. There must be co-operation 
among the insurance carriers them 
selves as no individual carrier could 
undertake the insurance single-handed. 
Thus, it may be said that re-insurance 
is no more than the application of the 
simplest insurance principle to special 
cases of abnormal risk. It involves the 
application of the law of averages to 
hazards so great that they overshadow 
the resources of the individual insur 
ance carrier. The organization by 
means of which these abnormal risks 
are absorbed is necessarily complicated 
because the burden is so great that 
Many carriers must somehow come Il 
contact with it and share in it if the 
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: 
desired security and safety of operation 
are to be obtained. 

Facultative Re-insurance 


“The field of workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance is rather thoroughly pro- 
yided with methods of shock loss dis- 
tribution and there are few cases, 
therefore, where a carrier requires 
special assistance in dealing with indi- 
yidual risks of abnormal hazard. There 
are times, however, when it is desirable 
from a business point of view to take 
on individual risks which may not b 
adequately covered by available meth- 
ods of shock loss distribution. If such 
cases arise, the carrier will find it neces- 
sary to attempt to negotiate for assist- 
ance in dealing with the obligation. In 
this way an individual workmen's com- 
pensation risk may constitute the basis 
for a re-insurance transaction, one 
carrier writing the risk, issuing a pol- 
icy, administering the insurance, and 
for its own protection, relieving itself 
of excessive liability by dividing the 
premium and arranging to share the 
losses With one or more other carriers. 
This is what has been referred to in 
the preceding section as facultative re- 
insurance. 

“while this situation is extremely 
rare in workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance, it arises frequently in liability in- 
surance where mutual arrangements 
and general re-insurance contracts are 
not as common owing to the practice of 
limiting the liability. Even where re- 
insurance is effected by treaty, as it 
frequently is, facultative re-insurance is 
practiced because there are many cases 
where the limits provided by treaty re- 
insurance fail to cover the entire lia- 
bility which the ceding company wishes 
to incur on an individual risk.” 

Mr. Michelbacher concluded his ad- 
dress with an exhibit of distribution of 
liability and premium and two exhibits 
of losses and expenses under this form 
of re-insurance. 
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A. & H. Policies 
Becoming Popular 


NO ° EXPERIENCE 





HERE 





E..E, Cammack Delivers Timely Paper; 
Has Interesting Exhibit of 
Reserves and Premiums 





The following extracts are taken from 
the address of E, E. Cammack, who 
read a paper on “Premiums and Re- 


serves for Non-Cancellable Accident and 
Health Policies” in which he gave an 
interesting sketch of this policy-form’s 
history. Attached to his paper was a 
carefully prepared exhibit of premiums 
and reserves for non-cancellable acci- 
dent and health insurance. This ex- 
hibit will prove of value and will be 
placed in the society’s Proceedings in 
order that it may be available for fur- 
ther study. Mr. Cammack said in part: 


Until recently but little, if any, dis- 
ability insurance has been issued by 
American companies under the non- 
cancellable form. Non-cancellable in- 
surance is issued only to applicants who 
can successfully pass a rigid medical 
examination, and it may be anticipated 
that for a year or two after this medi- 
cal examination, there will be experi- 
enced a very low rate of disability, 
lower than that under cancellable 
forms of disability insurance written 
without medical examination. But after 
the effects of medical selection have 
worn off, it may be anticipated that the 
periods of disability, on the average, 
will be much longer than we might be 
led to expect from an examination of 
our past experience under cancellable 
forms. This will be so because it will 
be impossible to eliminate cases of pro- 
longed sickness and cases of total and 
permanent disability, which it has been 
possible to avoid heretofore when such 
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disabilities have been preceded by tem- 
porary sicknesses. 


In a recent report made by a Commit- 
tee on Statistics of the Bureau of Per- 
sonal Accident and Health Underwrit- 
ers, an analysis of a large body of 
claims disclosed the fact that of the 
payments made under policies issued 
with benefits payable for not longer 
than fifty-two weeks approximately 50 
per cent were for the first two weeks 
of sickness, 70 per cent for the first 
four weeks of sickness and 90 per cent 
for the first thirteen weeks of sickness. 
This analysis was not available by at- 
tained age of the insured. For the rea- 
sons stated above, I believe that it 
would be unsafe to assume that the 
elimination of payment of indemnity 
for the first few weeks of sickness un- 
der non-cancellable Health policies 
would warrant any such reductions in 
premium as the committee’s analysis 
would seem to indicate. 

There being no available experience 
in America, the natural course is to 
use, for the present, the best available 
abroad. In England the most suitable 
table seems to be that of the Manches- 
ter Unity Friendly Society. Members 
of this Society (which is a mutual ben- 
efit association drawing its members 
largely from the industrial classes) 
were only admitted upon a certificate 
of good health from a medical practi- 
tioner, and no sickness benefits were 
paid until after the completion of six 
months’ membership. Benefits were 
payable throughout disability however 
iong it lasted, but the benefit was suc- 
“essively reduced with the duration of 
disability so that it is believed that 
malingering was largely eliminated. In- 
demnity was paid for disabilities aris- 
‘g both from sickness and from acci- 
dent (occupational and non-occupa- 
tional). 

A considerable volume of Group 
Health insurance has been written in 
the past year or two, and the rates for 


this insurance were based upon the 
Manchester Unity A. H. J. group. Indi- 
cations are that the experience on the 
best class of risks will follow the Man- 
chester Unity fairly closely for the first 
fifty-two weeks of sickness. 
Comparison of Rates 

An examination of: the rates being 
charged for non-cancellable Health in- 
surance by companies now transacting 
it discloses most astonishing differences 
of opinion. Below are given the rates 
of one American company compared 
with the rates quoted by three other 
American companies for a policy pay- 
ing indemnity of $10 a month for as 
long as disability iasts provided dis- 
ability occurs before age 65. 


Age at Rate charged by Rate charged by 


Entry Company A Co.’s B.C. & D. 
20 $4.17 $6.00 

30 5.26 6.00 

40 7.23 6.00 

50 11.03 6.00 


Nothing, however, is paid for the first 
two weeks of disability. 

For a similar policy, except that 
nothing is paid for the first thirteen 
weeks of disability, are shown below the 
rates for seven companies designated 
E, F, G and H and B, C and D. 
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20 $2.29 $2.53 $2.46 $2.62 $2.00 
30 3.28 3.34 3.57 3.34 2.00 
40 483 495 5.38 4.99 2.00 
50 7.50 7.59 8.58 7.57 2.00 


Companies E, F, G and H are British 
companies. It will be noted that there 
are most glaring discrepancies between 
the British rates and American rates. 
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The business is new in America, but the 
British companies have had a consider- 
able experience with it. The policies 
issued by the American companies are 
more liberal in their terms than those 
written by the British companies. More- 
over, the policies of the British compa- 
nies provide that no payments will be 
nade after the age of 65 while the 
American companies pay throughout 
duration of sickness, provided only that 
the disability starts before age 65. 

An examination of the above rates 
shows that the British companies have 
based them upon the Manchester Unity 
or upon a table of sickness departing 
10t very far from it. American compa- 
nies, for the most part, are charging 
the same rate for ali ages at entry. 
This course can be justified only if it 
can be shown that sickness rates do not 
increase with age, and this we know is 
not so. Even under cancellable forms 
of insurance there has been observed 
an increasing rate of disability beyond 
the age of 50. This increase is likely 
to be much more marked upon the busi- 
ness that is not selected upon each an- 
nual renewal. The company, therefore, 
that is charging the same rate of pre- 
mium irrespective of age and is working 
upon the basis that what is left over 
after payment of the year’s incurred 
claims and expenses is profit, is liable 
to be embarrassed in years to come by 
reason of a premium wholly inadequate 
to meet the increasing costs in later 
years due to advance in age. 





Joyce Asks For 
Stiffer Crime Laws 


LETTER TO GOVERNOR MILLER 





_ President of National Surety Says 
Banks in This Country Lost 
$1,500,000 Last Year 





In a letter to Governor Miller of New 
York State, President William B. Joyce, 
of the National Surety Company, ap- 
peals for legislation which will inflict 
severer penaities for bank burglaries, 
residence burglaries and _ hold-ups. 


President Joyce denies that the crime’ 


wave is merely an aftermath of the 
World War, asserting that we shall 
have more crime unless sterner meas- 
ures are used to curb it. The letter 
reads as follows: 

“As Governor of a great state, it is 
proper that you should be informed that 
burglaries and hold-ups cost the naticn- 
al and state banks of the United States, 
officially estimated, more than $1,500,- 
000 last year, and seem certain to cost 
all financial institutions more and more 
every year in future unless vigorously 
and immediately checked. 

“In view of this grave criminal situa- 
tion, I respectfully urge you to advocate 
an amendment to the penal code of your 
state punishing bank burglary and bank 
hold-up by life imprisonment and resi- 
dence burglary by a 25-year minimum 
sentence. 

“An expression of interest from you 
will have great weight. Only by drastic 
and prompt remedies can the present 
serious constant increase in these 
crimes be effectively curbed. 

“More than 200 national and state 
banks were either held up or burglarized 
last year. 

“Banks in the Central West were par- 
ticularly heavy sufferers. The spread 
of these crimes in your and other states 
-can be prevented by legislation at once. 

“Many of these crimes were effected 
with a shocking indifference to human 
suffering and human life. By example 
and suggestion, such acts undermine 
and imperil our nation’s honesty and 
morality. 

“It is a serious error to attribute 
these crimes merely to the World War. 
Unless sternly repressed, they will con- 
tinue a permanent expression of the 
criminal element in every community.” 


Non-Cancellable Field 
Offers Bright Future 


NEW FACTORS INTRODUCED 





J. M. Laird Says Permanent Accident 
and Health Insurance Completes 
Circle of Personal Insurance 





The address of J. M. Laird on “Non- 
Cancellable Accident and Health Insur- 
ance Underwriting Problems From an 
Actuarial Standpoint” presented a 
thorough review of its subject. He de- 
voted one section of his paper to acci- 
dent and health benefits with life in- 
surance, pointing out the growth of the 
disability benefit in this field. Mr. Laird 
said that today the purchaser of a life 
insurance policy can obtain in one con- 
tract both life insurance and the most 
essential portion of the coverage grant- 
ed under commercial aceident and 
health policies. 

Relative to policy coverage, the fol- 
lowing extract is important: 

“Partly on account of the newness of 
the problem and partly as a reaction 
from the ‘frills’ found in so many com- 
fmercial policies, an attempt has been 
made to limit the coverage under the 
non-cancellable form to the one great 
insurance need—total disability caused 
by either accident or sickness. The Un- 
derwriting Committee of the Bureau of 
Personal Accident and Health Under- 
writers recommends that the non-can- 
cellable policy should not cover partial 
disability for either injuries or sickness 
and should not provide indemnities for 
medical or surgical attendance, hospital 
fees, dismemberment or loss of sight. 
Apparently the committee is not in 
favor of granting double or triple in- 
demnity for any accident. 

“Although life insurance companies 
freely issue policies providing double 
indemnity in case of death from acci- 
dental means, the underwriting com- 
mittee unanimously recommends that 
the non-cancellable policy should not 
provide a principal sum in case of death 
by accidental means. It is considered 
unwise to combine in one non-cancel- 
lable contract complete coverage for 
total disability from either accident or 
disease and limited coverage for a prin- 
cipal sum payable only in about 10 per 
cent of the total number of deaths, 
namely, ‘if death results from bodily 
injuries directly and independently of 
all other causes through external, vio- 
lent and accidental means.’ ” 


Mr. Laird, in discussing the problems 
of the non-cancellable contract under- 
writer, stated that there is very little 
experience on which to base his busi- 
ness. The Manchester Unity experi- 
ence can serve as a guide for standard 
risks, yet it is plainly recognized that 
experience in this country may differ 
in a number of important respects. 
Continuing on the same subject, Mr. 
Laird said: 


In issuing non-cancellable policies in 
the United States, we may reasonably 
count on an improvement in mortality 
which will in itself increase the amount 
payable for disability claims because a 
larger proportion of insured lives wiil 
survive to the older ages where the rate 
of disability is heaviest. It is not known 
whether the actual rate of disability at 
each age has been increasing from gen- 
eration to generation in this country as 
has been the case among British. fra- 
ternals. The tendency towards shorter 
working hours, the greater use of pre- 
ventives and the improvement in sani- 
tary conditions accompanied by in- 
creased knowledge of medicine and sur- 
gery may reverse the tendency which 
was so marked in Great Britain in the 
experience of the fraternal orders. 

On the other hand, it should be noted 
that in recent years several new factors 
have been introduced into the prob- 
lems of accident and health underwrit- 
ing. For instance: 

1. Increase in the hazard of injur- 
ies due to war or any act of war as 
illustrated by the world-wide war and 
particularly the losses to non-com- 
batants—for instance, in air raids and 
in the sinking of the Lusitania. 

2. The motor hazard which in itself 
is changing from time to time—for 
instance, the self-starter has practi- 
cally eliminated accidents caused by 
cranking but the increase in power 
and speeds appears to have caused 
further hazard from reckless driving. 


3. The influenza epidemic in the 
winter of 1918-19 and its recurrence in 
the early part of 1920. Fortunately 
most of the illnesses were of com- 
paratively short duration but they had 
a most important bearing on the com- 
pany’s experience in the last few 
years. 

4. The aeroplane hazard. 

5. The introduction of the radium 
and X-ray hazard in medical and den- 
tal work. ’ 

6. The prohibition amendment with 
its modifications of the drink and 
moral hazards. 

7. A period of abnormal prosperity 
and inflated earnings followed most 
abruptly by a period of abnormal de- 
pression and greatly reduced earn- 
ings. A person whose income in 1919 
might justify the issuance of a total 
disability policy for $1,000 a month 
might find his income in 1921 reduced 
to such a figure that a disability 
policv providing more than $200 a 
month would look like over-insur- 
ance. 


In the light of these changes in re- 
cent years, who is bold enough to pre- 


‘dict the rate of disability in the gen- 


“ral population and particularly in cer- 
tain classes 10, 20 or even 30 years 
hence? 
The Future 

Because the Noni-Cancellable problem 
is new and somewhat venturesome, it 
should be approached in a spirit of in- 
quiry and co-operation. 
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Much has already been done through 
the Bureau of Personal Accident ang 
Health Underwriters to place the pug. 
ness on a sound actuarial basis anq to 
formulate reasonable underwriting 
principles. It is hoped that this com: 
mendable spirit of co-operation may 
continue in non-cancellable insurance 
and may be extended to commercial 
contracts. Plans should be made for 
keeping statistics showing the rate of 
disability by age at issue, duration of 
the insurance and classification of rig, 
As the total experience obtainable 0, 
the non-cancellable form for severa| 
years will be relatively meager, jt is 
desirable that a uniform plan of Keep- 
ing these statistics should be adopted 
by the principal companies in order tha 
the total experience may be combineg 
m more or less homogeneous groups, 
In the meantime, salesmen should be 
given helpful instruction in regard to 
the possibilities and problems of the 


new coverage. Medical examiners 
should be furnished with an outline of 
the coverage under the non-cancellable 
form in order that in examining and 
making recommendations, they may 


more clearly distinguish between the 
{ife insurance hazard and the sickness 
hazard. 

Although emphasis has been placed 
on a simple non-cancellable policy giv- 
ing merely protection in cases of total 
disability, there is a feeling among some 
underwriters that the sale can be great. 
ly stimulated by the introduction of 
indemnity for partial disability and for 
specific losses, such as dismemberment, 
ioss of sight, hospital fees and surgical 


fees. In spite of these secondary ben- 
efits the main appeal is sure to be op 
the ground of “income protection.” 
The successful business and profes 
sional man will more and more freely 


purchase a policy which guarantees that 
even though he should be struck down 
by accident or sickness at the moment 
of greatest earning power, he will draw 
a substantial income as long as he is 
unable to work. 


The field for this non-cancellable 
rolicy is wide and practically untouched. 
The possibilities appeal to the pioneer 
instinct. There is apparently a grow- 
ing demand on the part of the public 
for permanent accident and health in- 
surance which in conjunction with life 
insurance will round out the complete 
circle of personal insurance 


With sound underwriting at the home 


office and aggressive salesmanship in 
the field American companies can 
popularize the new form of insurance 
and ultimately place it on the same 
plane as life insurance in its scientific 


administration and universal! appeal. 





W. B. BAILEY JOINS TRAVELERS 





Yale Professor Resigns to Work With 
Travelers in Statistical 
Department 





The Travelers Insurance Company 
has secured the services of Professor 
William B. Bailey, who has resigned 


as professor of practical philanthropy 
at Yale University to take up his new 
work with the Travelers on September 
1. Mr. Bailey’s duties wil! be confined 
to the statistical department, where his 
activities will be a distinct departure 
from the usual work carried on by this 


company. Professor Bailey is planning 
some radical and novel steps in de 
veloping the statistical department, 4 
he believes that the possibilities af 
forded by as large a company as the 
Travelers offer ideal. condi ions for the 
trial of his plan. 





The Western Surety Company, o 
Sious Falls, S. D., has been licenscd 1 
do business in Minnesota 





The Commercial Casualty, of Newark 
N. J., has been licensed to do business 
in Minnesota. 
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Mautner Offers Plans 
To Cut Auto Losses 


WITHOUT PREMIUM INCREASES 








Believes Establishment of Inspection 
and Adjustment Bureaus, and Rein- 
statement Rate Will Help 





J. L. Mautner, head of the J. L. 
Mautner Agency which specializes in 
complete automobile coverage, offered 
to the Brooklyn brokers at their month- 
ly meeting on May 12 several concrete 
suggestions intended to aid in the re- 
duction of collision losses. He discard- 
ed any hopes for profits through rate 
increases believfhg that with higher 


premium charges the reckless driver 
will continue to insure while the de- 
sirable policyholders will find it worth 
while to drop their collision insurance. 


Neither the $50 or $100 deductible 
clauses, moreover, can entirely elimi- 
nate the great moral hazard of present 
day auto underwriting, and it was the 
speaker's opinion that the adoption of 
various penalizing methods is necessary 
together with a far more exacting and 
thorough system of motor-car inspection 
preceding the issuance of auto policies. 

“Premiums in 1919 were 109 millions 


against losses of 51 millions,” Mr. 
Mautner stated. “In 1920, 174 mil- 
lions against losses of 90 millions, 
an increase of 60 per cent in pre- 
mium income and an increase of 80 
per cent in losses paid, showing an ex- 
cess of 20 per cent of increase of losses 
over increase of premiums. 


“I believe that these losses can be re- 
duced by using the following system: 
First. The establishing of a central in- 
spection bureau, and by inspection of 
all second-hand cars, and all cars over 
one year old the companies would be 
benefited in the following way: 

“Factory numbers could be checked 
and compared with stolen car records 
in the Underwriters’ Detective Bureau, 
and a number of cars could be recovered 


in this way. The inspection would dis- 
close the exterior condition of the car 
which could be noted on the report, 
also the moral hazard of the risk. If 


any part of the automobile is in a dam- 
aged condition, the damaged part could 
be excluded from the policy by endorse- 
ment, using the same method as is now 
being practiced under the plate glass 
policies. This form of inspection would 
not only eliminate a large number of 
fraudulent claims, but would also re- 
duce the amount of the claims. A 
second-hand car, as you know, is not al- 
ways in perfect condition. 


“Then again, with the non-valued 
form now being used, it is essential that 
the company insuring the automobile 
should have some record of the condi- 
tion and value of the car they insure, 
not relying on owner’s statement, so 
as to be fortified with some data as to 
its condition and value in the event of 
appraisal following the theft of a car. 

“Some underwriters claim that the 
cost of the inspection would be very 
large, for the reason that the automo- 
biles are not stationary, claiming that 
‘nspectors could not make more than 
five or six inspections a day. I would 
Point out that the casualty companies 
and plate glass companies inspect gen- 
eral and elevator liability risks and 
Plate glass risks where some of the 


Premiums are less th 
“a an $25, some cases 


Second. In connection with the in- 
Spection bureau the establishing of an 
adjustment bureau. Under the present 
system, a large amount of money is 
Spent annually in adjusting losses. From 
1 past experience, I would state that 

® average cost of an adjustment is in 


the neighborhood of $10 per claim. A 
company executive stated to me a few 
days ago that they have compiled sta- 
tistics showing the number of collisions 
reported. They found that during the 
year, they issued approximately 3,600 
policies and the number of claims re- 
ported amounted to 3,800, an average of 
over one claim per policy. With the 
expense of $10 per claim the estimated 
cost for adjusting would amount to 
$38,000, or over $10 for each policy 
issued. 

“This bureau could establish a large 
repair, paint and body building shop in 
Long Island City, and smaller ones in 
New York, Brooklyn and the Bronx for 
the small jobs. 


“Third—reinstatement of loss. Under 
the present policy, an owner could be 
unfortunate enough to have three or 
four accidents and be reimbursed for 


, the amount of each claim. Under a 


plate glass policy, if an owner of a 
building reports a break, and the com- 
pany replaces said break, the owner 
must pay an additional premium to 
have the insurance reinstated. Why 
can’t the same plan be applied to col- 
lision, tire theft and partial fire losses? 

“If this plan were followed, it would 
compel the frequent claimant to pay. 
A reinstatement rate of 10 per cent of 
the amount of loss would bring in con- 
siderable additional premium income. 
The total losses for 1920 amounted to 
90 million dollars. Of this amount, I 
would approximate about 70 million in 
collision and tire losses. A reinstate- 
ment rate of 10 per cent applied to 
these figures would bring in an addi- 
tional income of seven million, at the 
same time reducing the loss rate 10 
per cent. 

“I have spoken to the various under- 
writers regarding this plan, and they 
are of the opinion that the assured 
would not pay the reinstatement charge. 
The charge can be guaranteed to the 
company by deducting 10 per cent from 
the loss draft, said 10 per cent io be 
applied to the premium income. - If this 
reinstatement charge could be put in 
effect, it would mean that the collision 
rates would not be prohibitive for the 
careful driver, and at the same time 
would bring back into the fold a large 
number of the assured who have discon- 
tinued carrying collision coverage. 

“To show the extensive growth of 
the automobile business, I would point 
out to you that during 1920 the pre- 
mium income of the fire and marine 
stock companies amounted to 74 million 
dollars; the casualty stock companies 
to 73 million dollars; and the mutual 
and reciprocals to 27 million dollars, 
with losses paid of 45 million by the 
fire companies, 34 million by the fire 
and marine stock companies and 11 mil- 
lion by the reciprocals and mutuals, 
making a total of 90 million of loss pay- 
ments against a premium income of 174 
million, showing a loss ratio of 54 per 
cent. From figures secured, the ratio 
of losses to premiums on collision cov- 
erage was 67 per cent.” 


Increase in Bankers’ 
Blanket Bond Rates 


FIRST 





EFFECTIVE JUNE 





Towner’s Rating Bureau Announces 
New Rates; Average 25 Per Cent 
Increase 





New Bankers’ Blanket Bond rates, 
effective June 1 on new and renewal 
business and carrying approximately a 
25 per cent increase, have been pro- 
mulgated by Towner’s Rating Bureau. 

An increase of 40 per cent in the 
rate for the misplacement order was 
put into effect several weeks ago, fol- 
lowing the meeting of the Surety 
Underwriters’ Association. 

In the bulletin issued to the compa- 
nies by Towner, it is stated that it is 
a debatable question whether the twelve 
Federal Reserve banks can safely be 
classified and averaged separately from 
the whole banking field of the United 
States and that this question is still 
undecided. For the present, the rates 
of last January are deemed adequate to 
meet the existing losses on these 
twelve banks, and the existing bonds 
of these banks will be renewed at the 
rates of January 1, 1921. The new rates 
just promulgated do not apply to the 
existing bonds of the twelve Federal 
Reserve banks. 

No Blanket Bond will be written for 
less than $25,000 on either primary or 
excess coverage.- Applicants for the 
bonds are divided into three classifica- 
tions as follows: 1. Incorporated Banks. 
2. Private Bankers. 3.*Stock Brokers. 

The basic rate for each begins with 
the following table of minimums up to 
25 employees: 


Bond Rate Bond 
$ 25,000 $ 625 $125.000 
50,000 825 150,000 
75,000 1,025 175,000 
100,000 1,200 200,000 


An additional annual premium for 
each employee exceeding twenty-five is 
to be added to the minimum as per 
the following table for $25,000 bonds: 


Each 
Next 25 (26 to 50 employees)... .$15 
Next 50 (51 to 100 employees).... 10 
All others (over 100 employees).... 5 


For larger bonds, the additional pre- 
mium will be increased, according to 
the following percentages: 

Bond of $50,000, 15 per cent; bond 
of $75,000, 25 per cent; bond of $100.- 
000, 30 per cent; bond of $125,000, 35 
per cent; and so on, 5 per cent being 
added for each additional $25,000. 

The basic rate is to be computed in 
accordance with the foregoing table 
for the whole number of the insured’s 
officers and emploves at the head office 
and branches and for the amount of 
bond applied for. The rate is then 
subject to the percentages and addi- 
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tions given under the appropriate clas- 
sification: 
Incorporated Banks 

Standard Form No. 1.—The basic 
rate to be computed according to the 
table for all employes at head office 
and branches. Add 100 per cent. To 
this total add an additional $5 for each 
branch employe with a minimum of 
$250 for each branch. The result is 
the correct premium for this form for 
incorporated banks. 

Standard Form No. 2.—Compute the 
basic rate according to the table for 
all employes at head office and branch- 
es. Add 25 per cent. To this total add 
an additional $5 for each branch em- 
ploye with a minimum of $250 for each 
branch. 

Private Bankers 

(Includes co-partnerships and incor- 
porated bond and investment houses; 
dealers in mortgages, commercial 
paper; note-brokers; not stockbrokers.) 

Standard Form No. 1.—Compute the 
basic rate according to the table for all 
employes at head office and branches. 
Add 100 per cent. To this total add an 
additional $8 for each branch employe 
with a minimum of $100 for each 
branch. (This rate also applicable to 
Stock Brokers’ Standard Form No. 11, 
if used for Private Bankers.) 

Standard Form No. 2.—Compute the 
basic rate according to the table for 
all employes at head office and branch- 
es. Add 25 per cent. To this total add 
an additional $6 for each branch em- 
ploye with a minimum of $75 for each 
branch. (This rate also applicable to 
stock broker’s standard form No. 12, 
if used for Private Bankers.) 

Brokers’ Blanket Bond Standard 
Form No. 13 (approved April 15, 1920, 
amended May 6, 1920).—Compute the 
basic rate according to the table for 





Rate Bond Rate 

$1,350 $225,000 $1,950 
1,500 250,000 2,100 
1,650 275,000 2,250 
1,800 300,000 2,400 





all employes at head office and branch- 
es. Add 15 per cent. To this total add 
an additional $5.75 for each branch em- 
ploye with a minimum of $69 for each 
branch. Private Bankers’ head office 
minimum, $750. 

Stock Brokers 


(Includes all firms executing in their 
own name trades for speculative mar- 
ginal accounts on any Stock Exchange 
or on the curb market.) 

Stock Brokers’ Standard Form No. 
11 (similar to Bankers’ Blanket Bond 
Standard Form No. 1, excluding lia- 
bility for loss due to trading, actual or 
fictitious, by employes or otherwise, 
with or without annual audit.)—Com- 
pute the basic rate according to the 
table for all employes at head office 
and branches. Add 100 per cent. To 
this total add an additional $10 for each 
branch employe with a minimum of 
$100 for each branch. 

Subject to head office minimums, 
$25.000 bond $1,500; $50,000 bond 
$1,800. 

Riders.—On application the insurance 
coverage of certain forms may be in- 
creased by riders modifying their text. 
For the addition of these riders there 
is charged a percentage which is fig- 
vred separately for each rider on the 
basic rate, which has been computed 
according to the table for all employes 
at head office and branches. Percent- 
ages are not figured on additional 
branch office premiums. But where 
vremium for bond without rider is fixed 
bv head office minimum, the percentage 
for addition of rider must be computed 
on that minimum. 





BEACHAM BECOMES MANAGER 

E. B. Beacham, formerly special ag- 
ent for the Fidelity & Casualty Com- 
pany in New York, has been appointed 
manager of the casualty department of 
the Medbury-Agler Company, insurance 
brokers in New York City. 


May 27, 1991 
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America Fore Club Officers 

The employes of the American Eagle, 
Continental and Fidelity-Phenix held 
their annual club meeting last Monday, 
when the officers were elected for the 
new club year. There is much interest 
shown by the employes in their club, 
which is called “The America Fore 
Club,” and the contests in the election 
were rather warm. The new Officers 
are: 

A. M. Broden, automobile dept., presi- 
dent; S. F. Miller, Continental accounts 
dept., vice-president; William Quaid, 
secretary of the Continental, treasurer; 
W. A. Weber, financial dept., recording 
secretary; and W. H. Emes, auditing 
dept., financial secretary. 

* - & 
Originality Brings Results 

Burrell Cox. district manager for the 
Massachusetts Bonding in Akron, Ohio, 
is well pleased with an advertising 
stunt which he pulled a short time ago, 
says the “Co-ordinator.” Mr. Cox 
photographed a check and a letter in 
connection with a claim for $542.35 
which his company paid, realizing the 
advertising possibilities of such an ex- 
hibit 

The advertising made a decided hit 
with his prospects and resulted in con- 
siderable new business. Mr. Cox is so 
pleased with the returns from this stunt 
that he intends to photograph some 
testimonial letters and all claim checks 
for large amounts. 

* * * 
Bill To Regulate Co-Operative Concerns 
in Pennsylvania 

Reciprocal automobile insurance or- 
ganizations, including protective and 
co-operative concerns, are placed un- 
der the supervision of the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Commissioner under terms 
of the Buckman bill, approved by Gov- 
ernor Sproul May 11. It becomes ef- 
fective immediately and requires all 
contract and policy forms to be ap- 
proved by the Commissioner. Reports 
are also required on February 1 and 
August 1, a $10 filing fee being estab- 
lished. 

Authority is given to close any con- 
cerns which do not appear to be in good 
condition. Power of examination is al- 
so given. 

* * . 
Bruns Letter About Monopolistic Bill 
in Congress 

President Bruns, of the New York 
agents, has sent out this letter: 

“There has just come to my atten- 
tion a monopolistic workmen’s compen- 
sation bill known as H. R. 4089, intro- 
duced into the United States Congress 
by Congressman Fitzgerald of Ohio. A 
companion bill to this, the same in 
every respect, was introduced into the 
United States Senate by Senator Jones 
of Washington, and is known as Sen- 
ate Bill 847. 

“The bill provides for the creation of 
a compulsory “insurance fund. All pri- 
vate employments come under the 
terms of the bill. The United States 
Employes’ Compensation Commission 
is to disburse the fund to any em- 
ploye subject to the act. It is re- 
guired that every employer subject to 
the act shall contribute to the District 
Insurance Fund in proportion to the 
amount of payments made to his em- 
ployes. 

“This is purely and absolutely a 
monopolistic workmen’s compensation 
bill, backed by and administered by a 
division of the United States Treasury. 

“Tf this bill should become a law it 
will be a powerful argument in the 








hands of all advocates of monopolistic 


state funds. if the United States Gov- 
ernment shall enter the monopolistic 
insurance business, it will be a difficult 
thing to convince State Legislature 
that it will not be equally advantageous 
for states as well as for the National 
Government. 

“Therefore, I desire to suggest to you 
that it is urgently important for you to 
communicate at once with your repre- 
sentatives in Congress, both Senators 
and Congressmen, outlining to them 
your views opposing monopolist‘c insur- 
ance funds generally and monopolis‘ic 
workmen’s compensation funds in par- 
ticular.” 

* * ca 

British Columbia Branch Man-vaer 

The General Accident of Canada has 
appointed William F. Sangster to be 
branch manager for the Province of 
British Columbia with headquarters at 
Yorkshire Building, Vancouver. Mr. 
Sangster came to Canada twelve years 
ago from Glasgow. For some years he 
was inspector in Ontario for the Lon- 
don and Lancashire Guarantee and Ac- 
eident, moving to Vancouver in 1918 to 
become manager of the insurance de- 
partment of the Northern Securities, 
Limited. This position he resigned to 
become resident inspector for the 
Queensland Insurance Company. 

a * 


Gift For Uncle Edson ; 

The North Carolina agents, through 
their association, the North Carolina 
Association of Insurance Agents, pre- 
sented President Lott, of the United 
States Casualty Company, with a gold 
and ivory headed walking cane as a 
token of their appreciation. 

Mr. Lott was one of the leading speak- 
ers at the annual meeting of the State 
association held in Greensboro last 
weck. He delivered an address on the 
mutual question and devoted his especial 
attention to the [Illinois Automobile In- 
surance Exchange, which has recently 
entered North Carolina. At the conclu- 
sion of his speech, Mr. Lott was pre- 
sented with the handsome cane referred 
to above. 





CLINNIN APPOINTED 


Col. John V. Clinnin, formerly as- 
sistant manager of the Chicago branch 
office of the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty and more recently manager 
of the surety department of Moore, 
Case, Lyman & Hubbard of that city, 
has been appointed first assistant Unit- 
ed States district attorney in Chicago. 
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WRITES LAUNDRY INSURANCE 





Employers’ Indemnity Covers Entire 
Bundles Against: Loss by Fire or 
Theft; One Cent Premium 





Laundry bundle insurance is now be- 
ing written by the Employers’ Indem- 
nity of Kansas City and is being de- 
veloped by that company into a profit- 
able line in many western cities. Many 
large laundries now carry asa regular 
item on their lists a charge for insur- 
ance. One cent is charged for each 
bundle left with the laundry. Of the 
amount collected 10 per cent is held by 
the insured laundry for the payment of 
small claims. Forty per cent addition- 
al is retained by the laundry for inci- 
dental expenses and as a fee for fur- 
nishing the insurance and the remain- 
ing 50 per cent is paid to the insurance 
company, which holds it as a reserve 
against large losses. 

The bundles are insured against loss 
by fire, burglary or theft while in the 
custody of the laundry, either in the 
plant or while in transit thereto or 
therefrom. No individual articles are 
covered, the laundry not being respon- 
sible except when in bundle, but the 
articles as a whole are covered for 
their actual value up to an amount 
equal to twenty times the _ service 
charge. 





F. & D. PROMOTIONS 


The Fidelity & Deposit announces the 
following promotions in its home office 
staff: Edgar F. Foster, superintendent 
of the general fidelity division and of 
the Federal official and revenue di- 
vision, has been appointed assistant 
manager of the fidelity department. W. 
W. Watson succeeds Mr. Foster as 
superintendent of the fidelity division, 
and B. H. Mercer is placed in charge 
of the Federal official and revenue di- 
vision. 
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DEATH OF GEORGE ROBERTS 





Directors of Travelers and Travelers |p. 
demnity Eulogize Deceased; 
Director for 34 Years 





The directors of the Travelers Insur. 
ance Company at a meeting, May 16th, 
unanimously adopted the following 
resolution on the death of George 
Roberts, a director of the company for 
thirty-four years, who died at his home 
in Hartford on May 14: 

“The directors of the Travelers In- 
surance Company and the Travelers In- 
demnity Company are grieved to record 
the death of their associate, George 
Roberts. Mr. Roberts was born De 
cember 20, 1845, and died May 14, 1921, 

“He was first elected to the directo 
rate of this company January 12, 1887, 
and to the finance committee July 1, 


1895. Ever noted for his unfailing in- 
terest in the activities of the Travelers, 
his counsel has been sought and his ad- 


vice followed to the advancement of 
its success. 

“This record is entered as an ex 
pression of personal loss as well as 
sympathy to the bereaved family.” 





INIMICAL BILLS IN FLORIDA 





State Legislature Considering Two 
Bills; Sec. Jones Makes Trip 


to Capital 





F. Robertson Jones, secretary of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Publicity Bu 
reau, has returned to his New York of- 
fice after a trip to Florida. While there 
two bills before the State legislature 
received his careful attention, with the 
result that it is. not likely that these 
bills will go through in a form which 
will be unfavorable to casualty insur 
ance companies. 

One bill was a House bill, 2 monopo- 
listic insurance bill which was a copy 
of the North Dakota bill. The other, 
Senate 86, had passed the Senate and 
had been referred out favorably. But 
Mr. Jones succeeded in having it re 
ferred back to the committee for 
amendment. 

This bill would penalize casualty in- 
surance companies which carry cases 
to the Appellate Courts of the State. 





TRAVELERS BRANCH OFFICE 

The Travelers will open a branch of 
fice at St. Paul, Minn., on July 1, and 
Charles L. Vaile, who is assistant mal 
ager for the company at Minneapolis, 
will be manager of the compensation 
and liability department and of the 
Travelers Indemnity Company in that 
city. 
INTERNATIONAL CLAIM MEETING 

The International Claim Association 
will hold its annua! meeting at French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind, 
on September 1-3, according to a& 
nouncement by C. O. Pauley, of Chi 
cago, president of the association. 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK? 





c, E. Ward, of the Preferred Accident, 
"offers This Little Sketch on 
Mutual-Reciprocals 





The following came into our office 
.rles EB. Ward, superintendent, 


Ch 

Hiability iepartment, Preferred Acci- 
dent Insurance Company. It seems to 
have meade quite a hit, so much of a 
hit that ir. Ward says any who desire 
copies of this may obtain same at the 
compan’ s office as it is now in folder 
form sete 

A ma stopped me on the street to- 
day; a: 20 I had never seen before and 
knew nothing about and said, “Brother, 
everyboi.’s doing it, and we ought to 
be in business together. I need the 
money. You put up $20, out of which 
I will keep $6. I think we can get by 
with the other $14, butif not, will call 
on you fur more.” 

The a dacity of the man was appall- 
ing. W! should he pick me as an easy 
mark fo’ such a ridiculous proposition. 
I concliied he must be crazy and 
should b» humored. I took him into a 
doorway. remarking, “This ‘Brother’ 
stuff is five, but where do I get off?” 


“Well, 1e replied, “We, you and I, 
are goine to sell for $20, to others like 


you, something worth $30. Sales will 
be enormous.” 

I agreed that under the circum- 
stances, they ought to be, but asked 
him, “What will it cost us to make the 
goods?” 

“T don't know,” he answered. . “It will 
take several years for us to really find 
out.” 


This seemed to be particularly hair- 
brained. “But I must know more. If 
we take up this Partnership that you 
propose, what have I to say in the mat- 
ter?” 

“You,” he replied, “are too busy with 
vour other affairs to bother with this 
thing. Let me do it. Give me Power 
of Attorney. I'll treat you right. I can 
get a lot of other fellows to do the 
same thing, and you will then be a 
member of one of the biggest Partner- 
ships in the world. It’s a wonderful 
chance, and you ought not to pass -it 
up. You see, a thing like this is not 
closely supervised by the partners. 
There are too many of them, and they 
are all busy as you are. For a few 
years we can get away with it, and 
when the crash comes, we can beat it. 
That is, | can beat it. You won’t 
mind, of course, because by that time 
you will have a lot of money to help 
pay the bills, even if you haven’t got 
itnow, so why worry? Leave it to me. 
By making the price low enough, and 
doing business with anybody, we sure 
can build up a big income. That is, | 
can, and we'll pull through somehow. 
What do you say?” 

Gentle Reader, I leave it to you. 
What could I say? As he related his 
story, it seemed impossible, and yet 


perhaps it might be done. I love to 
experiment. I had about decided to take 
a chance and pass over my money and 
Power of A 


\ttorney to the stranger when 


decided to get his opinion. As I re- 
told the yarn to the cop, I admit I felt 
foolish for thinking of undertaking it. 
With the cold practicality that charac- 
terizes so many policemen, he somewhat 
roughly ana'yzed the situation by say- 
ing, “Bither he is a nut, or, you are a 
nut and he is a confidence man. ri 


take you b th in, and you can tell it 


ens y general reputation as a 

i rte eae In any event, 
€csed, am 

culated the stranger was 


tor further hearing. Have 
thinkine it over, and have decided 


i for the man and work for his 
ap H's proposal, as I review it, 
entical with the Mutual, Reciprocal 
tomobile ‘insurance pany, whose 





rT May not be either a nut or a 
man. He is probably one of 

rmen these “interinsurers’ 
called an“. :torney in Fact” 























Commend Editor Axman’s 
Address 

















The Eastern Underwriter is in receipt 
of the following letters from men prom- 
inent in the insurance business com- 
mending the address of its editor, Clar- 
ence Axman, to the meeting of adver- 
tising-publicity men and editors in New 
York City recently. 

From J. S. Rowe, vice-president 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Com- 
pany: 

“T have read, with a great deal of 
interest, your recent address on the 
functions of the Insurance Journalist. 


“You have certainly visualized the 
position and duties of your profession 
in the general ‘scheme of things’ with 
photographic emphasis and accuracy. 

“In describing the work performed by 
the ‘Insurance Press’ your clearness 
and terseness of expression is most 
comprehensive and illuminating. 

“You have given us an idea of the 
real importance and value of the serv- 
ice rendered to the Insurance Frater- 
nity by its ‘Trade Journals’ as we call 
them, which I am sure few company 
executives have ever fully appreciated. 


“Congratulations and more power to 
you.” 

From M. S. Reeves, president Con- 
servation and Fire Prevention Associa- 
tion of Suburban New York: 


“Your recent address was read with 
more than passing interest. What you 
said about the man who finds fault when 
his name is misspelled, even in an in- 
conspicuous paragraph, yet never ex- 
presses any approval when his praises 
are sung and his photograph published, 
attracted my attention particularly at 
this time. 

“I want you to know that the Con- 
servation and Fire Prevention Associa- 
tion of Suburban New York appreciates 
your interest in our activities as mani- 
fested by the prominence you gave the 
report of our accomplishments at White 
Plains. 

“I, as president of the Association, am 
more than pleased by your generosity, 
and I want to thank you heartily for the 
publicity given a work, which we con- 
sider was very admirable. 

“This letter is not sent you because 
of the remarks mentioned above, rest 
assured you would have received it even 
if I had never read your address.” 





TO INVESTIGATE ACC. & HEALTH 


Madison, Wis., May 24.—Cognizance 
of many complaints against the nrac- 
tices of health and accident insurance 
companies was taken by the legisla- 
ture with the introduction of a joint 
resolution by Senator Joseph J. Hirsch, 
Milwaukee, calling for the appointing 
of an interim committee to conduct a 
sweeping probe of this class of insur- 
ance. Senator Hirsch calls for the se- 
lection of a committee of three sena- 
tors and four assemblymen to be se- 
lected by the presiding officer of each 
house to investigate the practices of 
concerns writing health and accident 
insurance for the purpose of recom- 
mending to the 1923 legislature. neces- 
sary legislation for additional regula- 
tion and control deemed necessary. 
Senator Hirsch is a former insurance 
man. His resolution was prepared 
after consultation with the officials of 
the state department of insurance. 





CHANGES ITS NAME 


The Mothersell-Bennett Company, of 
Watertown, have filed papers in the 
office of the Secretary of State to the 
effect that the company will hereafter 
be known as the Ontario Insuring Ag- 
ency, Inc. Carl A. Phillips is president 
of the company and Attorney BH. H. 
Bennett, former law partner of Francis 
A. Hugo, is secretary. 
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General Manager 








Liability, Accident : 
Burglary,Boiler and e 
Credit Insurance Estab 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





lished 1869, © 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDOH, ENGLAND 











, F. J. WALTERS 

7 Resident Manager 

55 JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord &Co. 


145 Milk St., Boston 
Resident Managers 
New 








Telephone:—John 5880 





MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY . 
50-56 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


We write full coverage automobile insurance at 20% less than 
the conference rates. 


Business written only through brokers 


We are open for agencies in New York and Pennsylvania 








MINNESOTA BUREAU MANAGER 





James F. Reynolds Selected By Com- 
mittee for Compensation Rating 
Bureau at Minneapolis 





The governing committee of the new- 
ly organized Minnesota Compensation 
Rating Bureau has selected James F. 
Reynolds of New York as general man- 
ager. The Bureau is located in Minne- 
apolis, and it is expected to be estab- 
lished for business shortly before the 
first of June, when the law goes into 
effect. 

Mr. Reynolds is a graduate of Syra- 
cuse University, class of 1914 and has 
had considerable experience in Work- 
men’s Compensation Service. He grad- 
uated with the degree of electrical engi- 
neer and became an inspector for the 
New York Rating Board. After more 
than a year’s connection with this board, 
he went with the National Workmen’s 
Compensation Service Bureau. Mr. 
Reynolds served first as a traveling in- 
spector and then as a branch office man- 
ager in Omaha, Dallas, Louisville and 
Indianapolis. 





The General Casualty & Surety Com- 
pany of Detroit, Mich., has been admit- 
ted to Maryland. R. D. Tweedale is the 
general agent. 


A BABY BONUS 





Wisconsin Senate to Act on Bill Propos- 
ing Maternity Benefits; Mutual 
Sickness Provision 





A baby bonus is proposed in a bill 
introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Rudolph Beyer of Milwaukee. Working 
women will be pensioned during the 
period of maternity and furnished hos- 
pital facilities if the bill becomes a law. 


Wives of working men are also subject 
to the benefits. 


The bill creates a mutual sickness 
insurance and health conservation fund. 
Every employe in the state must con- 
tribute toward the fund as well as 
every employer. The proposed measure 
would be operated as the employes’ 
compensation law and under the super- 
vision of the state industrial commis- 
sion. Working men and women would 
receive 65 per cent of their earnings 
while sick to be paid out of the fund to 
whiah the employes contribute one-half 
and the employer one-half. The bill 
makes provisions for the treatment of 
the sick. 





zee U. S. F. & G. is twenty-five years” 
old. 
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WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


76 W. MONROE ST. 
CHICAGO 


“I am just 
reaching the 
seventy- 
three-year 
mark, I will 
not by virtue 
of my age 


sell insurance 3 


much longer. 
But as long 
as I am at it 
I hope to 
represent the 


best company “* 


on earth, the 
Fireman’s 
Fund.”’ 


ILL. 


FT ARDAAULMAR BOAR 


HEAD OFFICE 











Concern egy queuseeagene 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 


*tWe consider the Fireman’s Fund to be one of our 
best companies. It gives us the least trouble, is the 
most liberal in the treatment of our requests, and 
we wish to do all we can to forward its interests.”’ 

An Eastern Department Agent. 


It is the same 
Fireman’s Fund 
the country over 
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SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT 
HURT BUILDING 
ATLANTA 


“During the 
forty years 
of this 
writer's 
connection 
with the 
Fireman’s 
Fund 

he has been 
deeply 
impressed 
with the 
consistent 
and 
unvarying 
courtesy and 
consideration 
‘ithe company 
shows 
toward its 
agents.” 

A Southern 
Deparsment 
Agent. 





ein ee 
“In all the years I have represented the Fireman’s Fund I have never had cause to com- 
plain, but can look back with only pleasant recollections of the officers and representatives 


SAN FRANCISCO with whom I have had business.”’ Sue Sereoraeee area lates Enea See 
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